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Double-breasted Walking Jacket, 
Empress Over-Skirt, and 
Walking Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

See illustration on first page. 


HE comfortable and useful double-breasted 

walking jacket which forms the leading feat- 
nre of the stylish street suit illustrated on the 
first page of the present number is copied from 
an imported garment furnished by the courtesy 
of Messrs. Lord & Taylor. For the model of 
the empress over-skirt we are indebted to the 
kindness of Messrs. Wilson & Greig. This is 
the larest style of long over-skirt now in vogue, 
and will be appreciated by our numerous readers 
who have asked for a similar pattern. A full 
description of the suit will be Sound in the article 
on New York fashions. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted walking jacket, empress over-skirt, and 
walking skirt. 

Dovus_e-BREASTED WALKING JACKET.—This 
pattern is in eight pieces—front, back, side form, 
sleeve, cuff, pocket, collar, and ornamental la- 
pel. The parts are notched to prevent mistakes 
in putting them together. The -. perforations 
show where to baste the seams, to sew on the 
buttons, to place the pocket, to turn down the 
collar, the size and form of the under part of the 
sleeve, and the way to lay the back and side form 
on the goods. ‘The edges of the different parts 
of the pattern that are not perforated have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for seams. ‘The front 
is double-breasted and hangs loosely. The gar- 
ment is fitted at the neck by two seams, one 
lengthwise and the other crosswise, to give full- 
ness to the bust. ‘The neck is finished with a 
collar which meets the lapel in front. ‘Turn back 
in the line of perforations for the lapel and collar, 
crease, and well shrink in with the iron so as to 
conform to the neck. Close the front with three 
buttons and button-holes, place a corresponding 
number of buttons about four and a half inches 
from the front edge on the other side, the right 
front overlapping the left. ‘The perforations 
show where to place the pocket, and where to cut 
the button-holes and sew on the buttons. The 
back is half fitting, and is adjusted to the form 
by a centre seam and side form. The under- 
arm seam extends only to the waist line. ‘The 
lower edge of the side form is joined to the ex- 
tra width cut on the back part of the front. 
Place the lapel between the two edges of the 
front and back, make a seam a quarter of an inch 
deep, turn the extra width toward the back to 
form a pleat, and press with a warm iron. Join 
the side form and back together. ‘The centre 
seam is left open about two inches below the 
natural waist, the extra widths overlapping each 


laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 

Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 

side gores. A flounce ten inches deep cut on 

the bias is sewed on the bottom of the skirt. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards, 
Extra for flounce, 3 yards. 





Harrer’s Macazine, Weexcy, 
AND Bazar PostTaceE FREE. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in ‘the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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GS With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 5 was issued 
gratuitously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a fine doubfe-page en- 
graving from PiLoty’s great picture of 
“Nero Among the Ruins of Rome ;” a 
Thanksgiving picture, with a beautiful 
poem by R. H. Sropparp; a further in- 
stallment of “A STrRaNGE WorLD,” by 
Miss Brappon ; and other literary and 
artistic attractions. 

An illustrated E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT will be issued gratuitously with 
the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY for 
December 12. 





é A Mammoth SrxTEEN-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT, brilliantly illustrated, and con- 
taining the conclusion of the interesting 
Allegorical Story, 


“THE KING OF NO-LAND,” 


by B. L. FarjJEon, author of “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” etc., with other attractive mat- 
ter, will be issued gratuitously with the 
next Number of the Bazar. 





other in coat style. The coat sleeve is finished 
at the wrist by a deep cuff cut whole on the in- 
side seam of the sleeve, overlapping the extra 
width toward the back, and fastened by three 
buttons. To sew in the sleeve place the shortest 
seam to the notch in the front part of the arm- 
hole, and the longest seam to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you while sewing it in. ‘The two holes on 
the back below the waist line show where to place 
the lapels, In laying the pattern on the goods 
be particular to have the line of holes in the side 
form and back laid lengthwise on the thread of 
the cloth. Put the pattern togecher according 
to the notches and perforations. If the sleeves 
are too long or too short, lengthen or shorten as 
needed, taking from or adding to the top and 
bottom an equal quantity, always keeping the 
same shape. Baste up, and try on wrong side 
out, and if alteration is needed, take up more or 
less in the seams. ‘The lapels, collar, and cuffs 
are made of black velvet. The whole of the 
cuff is given. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 13g yards. 

Velvet cut on the bias, half a yard. 

Empress Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
two pieces—front and back. If made of fifty- 
four-inch-wide goods, place the longest straight 
edge on the fold of the goods. If made from 
twenty-seven-inch goods, place the longest straight 
edge on the selvedge edge of the goods. ‘The 
trimming down the front conceals the seam. 
Make two side pleats on the front edge of the 
back breadth, turning down according to the 
notches, and placing the two notches meant for 
the top evenly together for the first pleat, and 
the same for the second pleat. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the back breadth. Join 
to the front after the pleats are laid, the two 
pleats hanging loosely, Gather across the top of 
the straight breadth. Cut two pieces lengthwise 
of the goods fifteen inches long, six inches wide 
at the bottom, and five inches at the top. Line 
these with stiff crinoline and sew them over the 
gathers plainly to the belt. Gather the perforated 
lines across the back into a space of six inches 
in breadth to form the puffs. Tack the lower 
line of holes to the lower edge of the long piece, 
and the second line of holes half-way between 
the top and bottom of the same piece. A loop 
of silk is placed under the first loop of the ma- 
terial, and loops and ends under the lower loops, 
as seen in the illustration. ‘This skirt is left 
open the entire length of the back, and tied back 
with four tapes, two on each side, which are 
sewed to the seams on the under side even with 
the side pleats. The top of the front is sewed 
sae J to the belt. A fold of silk" is sewed 
lengthwise down the front, ornamented with 
folds of the silk. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 24¢ yards. 

Silk for trimming, 4 yards, 

Wackine Sxrrt.—This pattern is in fonr 
pieces—front, back, and two side gores. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight edge 








G® We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new 
Serial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 

“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by Miss M. E. Brappon, from advance 
sheets just received. 





0@™ Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Double-breasted Walking Facket, Empress Over- 
Skirt, and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 819. 





Wa A Cut Paper Pattern of an elegant 
Basque and Full-trained Trimmed Skirt, from a 
model made by the celebrated dress-maker,WW ORTH, 
of Paris, will be published with our next Number, 





THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA. 


T has been a peaceable conquest. There 
has not been a drop of blood shed in the 
main incidents of it, nor has any weapon 
been lifted more closely allied to war than 
a pick or a broom. Yet it has been a veri- 
table conquest, and none the less so that, 
according to the laws of all foregoing con- 
quests, the conquered gradually impose their 
language and their manners on the conquer- 
ors. Germans and Swedes and Norwegi- 
ans and Canadians, Portuguese and Chinese, 
have come, to be sure, but they have been a 
mere picket-guard to the main body of the 
army that has marched upon us and over us; 
for it is the Irish to-day who are in posses- 
sion of the field. The Irish, who have come 
down on us in such multitude 


“as when of frequett bees 
Swarms rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the de- 


Of their egression endlesely, with ever rising new 

From forth their sweet nest; as their store, still as 
it faded, grew, 

And never would cease sending forth her clusters to 
the spring, 

They still crowd ont so, this flock here, that there be- 
laboring 

The loaded flowers; so from the ships and tents the 
army's store 

Trooped to these princes, and the court, along th’ 
unmeasured shore.” 


It is the Irish who make our railroads, build 
our mills, load our ships, regulate the price 
of our labor, cast the vote of our cities, ad- 





minister the affairs of our greatest metropo- 
lis. Where the American hires his house, 
the Irishman owns his shanty and potato 
patch, till gradually he is possessing him- 
self of the land; he multiplies with so much 
more recklessness and rapidity than the na- 
tives do that it is only a question of time 
how soon he will possess himself of the cen- 
sus; he has already laid his hand upon the 
schools ; his churches exceed in magnificence 
most other churches; and it looks as though 
that singular and far-reaching provision 
made by the fathers in the Continental Con- 
gress, that Ireland should at some time be- 
come one of the States of the Union, were 
being carried into effect, or else as though 
the Green Isle were being transferred bodily 
to these Western shores. 

Well, who grudges the transfer to the ge- 
nial and gallant race of its people? Some 
of our ancestors were Puritans, some of them 
were Huguenots ; but we do not know that 
they were any better for that than if they 
had been Irish. Very shortly after the time 
when the Puritan was dyeing his body in 
woad till he looked like a blue and ghastly 
corpse before going into battle, and after the 
time when the Huguenot was getting the 
marrow out of bones with a flint, the Irish- 
man was cultivating the arts and sciences 
at the last point to which they had been 
carried. It is not his fault that he sank 
from that eminence, but the fault of a civil- 
ization imposed upon him by a ruder and 
stranger people, and foreign to his nature, 
together with other circumstances. It is 
only here in these uncramped regions that 
he is able to rise again—and he knows it. 
And rising, with all the élan and brilliancy, 
the fire and spirit, of his kind, fearless and 
faithful, long-enduring, capable of dying 
with a jest on his lips, with music in him, 
with eloquence, with poetry, with states- 
manship and generalship, with all his noble 
qualities stimulated by the vitality of this 
keen Western atmosphere, and his ignoble 
ones, his inconsequence, his light frivolity, 
his fierce pugnacity, his poor credulity, drop- 
ping off him like dead leaves, for which there 
is no use in the sunshine of his summer 
weather, we watch his career with an eager 
interest, as we watch the unfolding of a 
drama. Nevertheless, it is from the outside 
that we watch him, as a spectacle, and not 
as one with him, since we are the conquered ; 
and if we can not say with truth that once 
we were American and now we are Hiber- 
nian, we can say, notwithstanding, that we 
are largely at the mercy ‘of the Celts. For 
it is not merely the field and the town that 
they have invaded; it is the hearth as well, 
and the hearth first of all. Over ten thou- 
sand homes a dark suspicion hangs that as 
the old Teutons allotted great tasks and 
great honors to their women, so, albeit un- 
consciously, and only with the strange co- 
operation of circumstances, to the women 
of this invasion has the great task of con- 
quering the hearth been allotted. Itis they 
indeed who have been the pioneers in the 
general conquest; and while there is a cer- 
tain beauty and pathos, there is an immense 
grandeur, in the way in which these girls 
came venturing over, and sent home the pit- 
tance of their old-time wages, pound by 
pound, to bring one after another across— 
brother, cousin, lover, father—till man by 
man, almost single-handed and alone, these 
brave girls have imported the whole grand 
army of their kinsmen; and, fortified by 
numbers and the strength behind them, 
where once they were humble, now they dic- 
tate terms, while, wont as we have been to 
think that a man’s dwelling is his castle, a 
dreadful rumor comes that so it shall be no 
more, for the invader even rules our house- 
holds! 

Bridget and Nora, this dreadful rumor 
says, are not merely the queens of the kitch- 
en, but, to all intents and purposes, they are 
the heads of the household too. Yet when 
they first came into our homes we hailed 
them with tired and open arms. We forgot 
all about Henaist and Horsa, and lo! retrib- 
utive justice is about to deal out to us the 
same fate that our Saxon ancestors gave the 
inviting Briton, when they liked the land 
so well that they decided to stay and make 
it their own territory. Slowly and inch by 
inch, this popular rumor goes, as the occa- 
sion has presented itself, every inch of it con- 
tested, it may be, and only yielded through 
the need that enforced submission, this oc- 
cupation of the household has gone on, and 
under as humble a guise as King ALFRED 
wore when he turned the cakes, till now if 
our domestic regulations are not made for 
us by Bridget and Nora, they can not at any 
rate be carried out without their consent. 

Probably this looks like a very strong 
and general assertion. But the complain- 
ants will easily descend then to a few spe- 
cial instances out of the many at command. 
You are of a hospitable and social dispo- 
sition, have a comfortable house, and few 
things give you more pleasure than to en- 
tertain your friends. Do you do it? Only 
once in a while. And then you go into 








the kitchen, and say, with bated breath, 
“Bridget, we have some. friends coming for 
a visit to-morrow ;” and Bridget replies, 
“Dade, thin, I'll be afther laving.” Or, if 
she happen not to dispose of the matter so 
summarily, she bangs the door and slats the 
dishes and flings about the duster in such a 
manner as to show her displeasure, and 
make you wary of repeating the offense at 
the peril of an outbreak. Or perhaps your 
habits of cleanliness render it difficult for 
you to wear a colored under-skirt, absorbing 
dust and dirt for weeks together, and it may 
be your particular vanity to wear a white 
one. Can you wear it with any freedom? 
and is not every skirt made more of a bur- 
den to you by the premonition of Bridget’s 
temper over the tub and the ironing-board 
than by its own weight? Or, still further, 
you are not impossibly of a somewhat rev- 
erential rature, and have been accustomed 
to church-going on “Sundays, but are will- 
ing, with a fair division, to surrender every 
other Sunday. Does that answer? By no 
means. For Bridget makes the whole fam- 
ily feel the bitterness of having kept her at 
home, till, rather than endure the trouble, 
you let her go, and be done with it. Be 
done with it? She is never done with it. 
For unexpected saints’ days and days of ob- 
ligation play a perpetual havoc with your 
affairs; though, of course, that is irremedi- 
able; and while Bridget’s devotion may be 
something, personally to herself, very touch- 
ing and praiseworthy, all there is to criticise 
about it is the misfortune of her not being 
able to accommodate her domestic duties 
with her religious observances, and that the 
conscience so tender on the last point is not 
equally so on the first; that, in other words, 
righteous scruples do not enter into the per- 
formance of the work which she is paid for 
doing. Christmases, too, are days of obliga- 
tion—of obligation for you to stay at home 
and prepare the Christmas dinner, while 
Bridget dictates at what hour you shall 
have your dinner served on other days—dic- 
tates by refusing to take the place if the 
dinner hour differs from that which prevails 
about you—and fixes the hour, moreover, at 
which your breakfast shall be cleared away 
on Sundays. In fact, the greater number 
of the household ordinations are made with 
a view to Bridget’s pleasure or displeasure. 

And if all this is so, what is the reason of 
it? Because, if Bridget is not satisfied, she 
will terrify you by threatening to leave, or 
else she will leave indeed. And what then? 
Why, you will be thrown on your own re- 
sources! 

After all, then, is it really Bridget who 
rules our households? Is it not rather our 
own general incompetence, by reason of the 
want of system and of discretion, of the 
want of habitual practice of many house- 
hold duties, of the want of strength through 
the poor health which we have brought 
upon ourselves or which our ancestors have 
bequeathed to us by neglect of the laws of 
hygiene, of our indolence, and possibly of 
our need of more self-respect, that rules our 
households and makes us the bond-women 
of this girl, who only follows the common 
rule of human nature in getting through a 
disagreeable thing as easily as possible? 
Certainly, if we were not held in awe by the 
fear of being left to do our own work, and 
the consciousness of our disinclination and 
disability to do it, and somewhat too, it 
must be confessed, by the sneers of the male 
members of the family concerning the im- 
possibility of women living together in 
peace, we, and not Bridget, would rule, and 
the Irish occupation of the household, if not 
the conquest of America, would be a mere 
figment of the fancy. 











POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


VHE Harpers will publish in a few days a 
1 book whose title and author ought to secure 
ita very large sale. ‘The author is Mr. Cuaries 
Norvuorr, well known as a clear and forcible 
writer on public questions; and he calls his book 
Politics for Young Americans. It is, in fact, 
a hand-book on constitutional government and 
political economy, carefully fitted for the instruc- 
tion and coriprehension of boys and girls. ‘‘I 
have attempted to explain,” writes Mr. Norp- 
HoFrF, in his preface, ‘‘in simple language and by 
familiar illustrations, fitted for the comprehen- 
sion of boys and girls, the meaning and limits of 
liberty, law, government, and human rights, and 
thus to make intelligible to them the principles on 
which our system of government in the United 
States is founded.” His explanations are often 
humorous, and always striking, and the language 
is so simple and the style so clear and free from 
technicalities that the book can not fail to inter- 
est as well as instruct youth. 

The stand-point from which Mr. Norpuorr 
explains our system of government, and the prin- 
ciples on which society is founded, he states in 
the following words in his preface to parents and 
teachers : 

“*T believe that free government is a political 
application of the Christian theory of life; that 
at the base of the republican system lies the 
Golden Rule; and that to be a good citizen of 
the United States one ought to be imbued with 
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the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and 
act upon the teachings of Jesus. He condemned 
self-seeking, covetousness, hypocrisy, class dis- 
tinctions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambi- 
tion; and he inculcated self-restraint, repression 
of the lower and meaner passions, love to the 
neighbor, contentment, gentleness, regard for the 
rights and happiness of others, and respect for 
the law. It seems to me that the vices he con- 
demned are those also which are dangerous to 
the perpetuity of republican government; and 
that the principles he inculcated may be properly 
used as tests of the merits of a political system 
or a public policy. In this spirit I have written, 
believing that thus ‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,’ can be most 
clearly justified and explained.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WITH EMPRESS 
OVER-SKIRT AND SHORT WALKING SKIRT. 


HE suit illustrated on our first page, and of 

which a cut paper pattern is published, is a 
stylish, shapely model for thick, warm, heavy, 
woolen costumes. This design is remarkably 
plain and simple, but of such graceful outlines 
that elaborate trimmings are not needed—in- 
deed, they would destroy its beauty. In the 
model used for the picture the lower skirt is 
of silk, the empress over-skirt and a basque 
(which is not given) are of cashmere, and the 
jacket is of beaver cloth. It is not necessary, 
however, that these fabrics be used. Any wool- 
en goods, from rich camel’s-hair to plain alpaca, 
will be appropriate for the entire suit, and plain 
silk costumes are also made by this pattern. 

The donble-breasted jacket has straight fronts 
and an English back. ‘The front is narrower 
than that of the English walking jacket, and 
differs from it in being extended at the waist 
line to unite with the middle forms of the back. 
There is a seam under the arm, reaching from 
the armhole to the waist, where it meets the 
prolonged front. This piece added to the 
front makes a cross seam far down on the side 
bodies, and gives a stylish long-waisted appear- 
ance to the jacket. ‘Tbe middle forms are quite 
wide at the waist, making the two buttons on 
them wide apart, in the English fashion. ‘There 
are also English lappets set in two of the back 
seams below the waist. The revers collar like 
that on gentlemen’s coats is cut higher about 
the throat than usual, and this is an improve- 
ment in winter garments. The shoulder seams 
are very short and high, and the coat sleeves 
project above the shoulders in the way seen on 
gentlemen’s coats. Black or dark blue beaver 
cloth is the material selected for this garment. 
This costs from $4 to $7 50 a yard, and is 
nearly a yard and a half wide. Cloths with 
demi-lustre and fleecy inside are warmest, and 
are more fashionable than glossy goods. ‘Che 
most stylish jackets of this kind are now simply 
bound with wide braid, either figured or the 
plain repped Titan braids. The cuffs and col- 
lar may be of the cloth bound, or else of repped 
silk, matelassé, or velyet. The garment illus- 
trated has velvet cuffssand collar, with figured 
silk braid for binding. Buttons are of medium 
size. The pockets are of simplest shape, and 
merely bound, without flaps or buttons, as they 
are quite far back under the arms. The fashion 
of trimming with a bias band of heavy repped 
gros grain is not new, but is still liked. ‘Tur- 
quoise silk, sometimes used for this purpose, 
wears badly, and does not pay for the trouble 
of putting it on. Silk bands have their lower 
edge sewed to the garment, are then turned up 
on the cloth, and the upper edge is stitched on 
by the sewing-machine. When midwinter comes 
many ladies add a fur border on these silk bands ; 
black marten is the fur most used for cloth gar- 
ments. If the jacket is made of soft, warm, 
flexible cloth, a lining is not tsed, as it only 
makes the sacque clumsy; but it is customary 
to face the fronts and the collar with farmer's 
satin, and sometimes the sleeves have a similar 
lining, as that makes them easy to take off and 
on. ‘There is also a stiff interlining in the col- 
lar, to kéep it in good shape. Cloth jackets cost 
from $18 to $35, ready made, at the furnishing 
houses. That shown in the illustration is $24. 
More dressy jackets made by this pattern are of 
the lustrous black repped Sicilienne; sold at $4 
a yard. A border of chinchilla fur is the usual 
trimming. Sometimes the Sicilienne sacque is 
lined with squirrel-lock fur, and has no trimming 
whatever. 

The new empress over-skirt combines simplici- 
ty and style, requires but two yards and a half 
of eashmere, and yet is so ample that it conceals 
all defects in the skirt beneath it. It consists of 
two breadths of wide cashmere or camel's-hair. 
The front width forms a long smooth apron that 
is very slightly gored; one yard is the average 
length of this apron. The back breadth isa yard 
and a half long. It is cut open down the mid- 
dle, and forms two drooping puffs behind by be- 
ing gathered on a facing that extends from the 
belt down over the tournure. Strings underneath 
tie these backs together closely so that they con- 
ceal the skirt beneath. Large loops of doubled 
silk are alternated with the drooping puffs, be- 
ing sewed between them, and there are sash ends 
of the same below the last puff. A facing of 
silk, showing a piping fold below the edge, is 
around the skirt, beginning just below the puffs. 
Sometimes the skirt is merely hemmed, and has 
rows of machine stitching for ornament. The 
pretty trimming down the middle of the apron is a 
sloped piece of the silk with long-looped bows set 
upon it. These bows are of doubled silk, with the 
ends raveled out to form fringe. In sewing the 
apron to the belt there should be very little full- 
ness in the front breadth, while the backs are 
very fully gathered. The ordinary cuirass basque 
accompanies this over-skirt. It should be piped 





on the edge, and have a sloped piece of silk down 
the back and front. ‘The sleeves may be either 
of silk like the lower skirt or else of the cash- 
mere. ‘Ihe lower skirt is the ordinary short 
walking skirt. A single flounce is sufficient for 
trimming, as the over-skirt conceals most of the 
lower skirt. 

Black beaver mohair and brilliantine suits 
made by this model are very tasteful. The pip- 
ing and sash loops should be of the dress mate- 
rial, and the skirt should be trimmed with side 
pleating. Dark invisible plaid camel’s-hair suits 
have the cuirass and empress over-skirt, with 
sleeves and lower skirt of plain silk. A very 
lady-like suit may be made of black cashmere 
and silk by this design. Daik blue serge, bot- 
tle green cashmere, and empress cloth suits are 
also shown fashioned in this way. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Brown is the fashionable color for children 
this winter. Dark seal and nut brown shades 
are chosen, and appear in the bonnet, wrap, sash, 
and stockings. ‘These are the stylish accessories 
with white dresses; when dark dresses are worn 
the entire costume is brown. 

White piqué and muslin continue in favor for 
winter dresses of small girls. Of course very 
warm under-clothing is necessary to make these 
comfortable, and there is less exposing of bare 
limbs and arms than formerly. ‘There is noth- 
ing new in the style of such dresses, Basques 
with aprons, regular over-skirts on Gabrielle 
dresses, and the yoke slips prevail. Embroid- 
ery on the dress or else on its ruffles is the fa- 
vorite trimming. Usually one or two flounces 
are seen below the child’s wrap; this gives a 
rather long skirt, and, with the long dark stock- 
ings gartered above the knee, affords sufficient 
warmth. It is considered stylish to put a good 
deal of brown gros grain ribbon about such dress- 
es—a sash of it is laid widely and very loosely 
around the waist and tied in long drooping loops 
behind, a narrower bow is at the back of the 
neck, and one on each wrist ; the waved or braid- 
ed hair is tied back with the same ribbon. The 
dress skirt reaches just below the knee, and 
shows the long stockings of plain dark brown, 
or of stripes of two shades of brown, or else al- 
ternately brown and écru, scarlet, or blue. Wide 
stripes around the limb are preferred for such 
stockings. At first this dark hosiery was thought 
very inappropriate with white dresses, but now 
the demand for these warm, comfortable-looking 
stockings exceeds the supply, as they can not be 
found at the best stores. The wrap with this 
white and brown toilette is a brown cloth Polish 
coat, or a plain deep long sacque with or with- 
out a cape and sash, or else a black or brown 
velvet walking coat bordered with chinchilla. 
The cottage bonnet is of black or brown velvet 
to match the wrap, and is bordered with a ruche 
of gray ostrich feathers. If a hat is preferred, it 
is brown or gray felt, in the jaunty shapes worn 
by ladies, trimmed with velvet of the same shade, 
and ostrich tips, with perhaps a gay carnation or 
cluster of violets holding up the brim. Navy 
blue, violet, or bottle green is used with white 
dresses for variety’s sake in the way just de- 
scribed for brown. 

The prettiest colored dresses are made of two 
shades of cashmere, or else of camel’s-hair or 
cashmere with silk. There are no more polo- 
naises for the little folks, but waist jackets, 
basques cut square instead of postilion fash- 
ion, side- pleated basques, and sailor blouses. 
Two pretty suits, one of nut brown camel’s-hair 
over silk of the same shade, and the other of 
dark cardinal red cashmere over silk, were made 
as follows: The silk skirt had a single side pleat- 
ing with a shirred puffed heading. The triple 
apron of the wool goods had a silk pleating edg- 
ing each apron, and sash breadths behind of both 
materials. Square basque of wool, with length- 
wise folds of silk and silk sleeves. A silk bow 
was on each shoulder and on the end of the 
basque. A very rich dress for a girl of ten years 
has dark blue velvet skirt without trimming, 
blue velvet sleeves, and an over dress of French 
gray cashmere with velvet sash: price $45. A 
black velvet skirt with a French sacque of vel- 
vet simply corded is to have a basque made to 
fit the purchaser: price $55. Irish poplin of 
dark rose-color is trimmed with shirred ruffles, 
and worn with a black velvet sleeveless cuirass : 
price $50. 

Plainer dresses for school and general wear are 
of dark invisible plaids, or else of brown, gray, 
or blue, plain colored wool goods. The fabrics 
are usually twilled and very heavy, and they are 
made with kilt skirts and pleated waists, or else 
they are the regular sailor suits, with blouses 
drooping below the belt. Very dark blue twill- 
ed all-wool goods are made up in sailor suits, and 
trimmed with black braid. For girls from eight 
to twelve years old an over-skirt is added, and the 
price is $12 or $13. Smaller girls, from two 
years upward, wear sailor dresses without over- 
skirts. ‘These are now often made of serviceable 
gray woolen goods that are said to wash well. 
They cost from $6 to $10 50, and are newer than 
those of blue or black; the latter, however, are 
still very popular. Some beautiful sailor dresses 
are made of a light gray stuff, thick and warm, 
yet sold for 35 cents a yard. The front of the 
skirt is broad and flat like that of boys’ kilts, and 
has bows down it; the back is gathered to a belt, 
and the blouse is also sewed to the belt to pre- 
vent the parting of waist and skirt so often seen 
on active children. ‘This light gray skirt has 
three bands of blue cashmere stitched around the 
skirt, and the blouse has a sailor collar and a 
sash of blue cashmere, knotted far back on the 
left. For girls of five years these cost $9. 
Others of Marie Louise blue camel’s-hair serge 
have black cashmere bindings, buttons, and sash, 
and cost $13. Kilt skirts with pleated basque 
or with sailor blouses cost from $10 to $20 
for sizes for girls from two to eight years old. 





Made of brown cashmere, with bows up the front. 


of the kilt skirt and sailor blouse, and a sash 
of mixed silk and cashmere, this is a very styl- 
ish dress. Mothers who make such dresses at 
home will be glad to know that it is most styl- 
ish to put Titan wool braid straight around 
the skirt instead of in intricate patterns; thus 
there are three clusters of braid, consisting each 
of two parallel rows of half-inch width ; or two 
bunches, of which the bottom row is an inch 
wide, with a narrow tubular braid above it; or 
else a single group of five rows of narrow braid 
is just above the hem. Blue or black cashmere 
bands are nearly two inches wide, bias, quite far 
apart, and are stitched on each edge by machine. 
The sailor collar and cuffs are of the dress mate- 
riai with a single band of cashmere, or else a 
group of the braiding matching that on the skirt. 

Still plainer dresses at the furnishing houses 
are made of brown, blue, or gray Melton cloth, 
braided by machinery, and, indeed, the whole 
garment is made at a factory. “‘Ihey are school 
dresses for girls of various ages from fourteen 
down, and cost from $14 50 down to quite a 
small sum. 

Evening dresses for little girls are light fluffi- 
ly trimmed silks, or else almost all lace, with the 
waist and skirt in one, and pretty lappets of lace 
caught up by sashes and flowers. Many showy 
little dresses of white muslin are sold for $10 or 
$12; but these are not well made, can not be 
**done up,” and are merely intended to be worn 
a few times. 

Walking coats for street wraps for children 
just in short clothes are gored to fit almost 
smoothly under the large cape, which is not as 
deep as formerly. The most stylish ones are of 
brown cashmere embroidered and edged vith 
fringe. ‘Those of white cashmere or pearl-col- 
ored poplin are alsoadmired. ‘They are trimmed 
with satin bands or embroidery, always of self- 
color. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorpv & TarLtor; Witson & Greic; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Mitter & Grant. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE first musician who established lucrative 
concerts in London was JOHN BaNNISTER, lead- 
er of King CHar.es’s band of twenty-four vio- 
lins, and. the first violinist of any note. Thus 
did he advertise on the 30th December, 1672: 

“These are to give notice that at Mr. Jon Bannts- 
tER’s house, now called the Music School, over against 
the George Taverne, in White Friars, this present Mon- 
day, will be musick performed by excellent masters, 
a precisely at four of the clock in the after- 
noon, and eve! ternoon for the future precisely at 
the same hour.” 

—The venerable RicHarD H. Dana, the poet, 
entered on his eighty-eighth year on the 15th of 
November. When editor of the North American 
Review he received from the author the poem of 
‘** Thanatopsis,” which was written when Mr. 
BRYANT was in his eighteenth year. 

—A St. Louis correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial has interviewed Miss KELLOGG 
as to the training of prime donne, and why so 
few American girls succeed in that ‘‘ branch of 
human endeavor.’ She says that the drill of 
first-class‘music-teachers in Europe would break 
down an American girl, because our girls don’t 
have the physique, and will dissipate. Nrtsson 
lives a peculiarly strict life, never for a moment 
indulging in any thing like dissipating pleasure ; 
and Patti, whom Miss KELLOGG considers “‘ the 
greatest prima donna of all time,’’ trains like a 
prize-fighter. And then “ digestion has as much 
to do with singing as any thing else.”” “Ata 
eC party, some little time ago,”’ says Miss 

., ‘I was invited to dance, and declined. 
‘What!’ exclaimed one of the young ladies 
present, ‘don’t you even dance? Why, what 
under the sun do you do for excitement” And 
then I told her that I had more excitement in 
one night in my profession than she could pos- 
sibly have in a year. But American girls, as a 
rule, can’t understand these things. They dance, 
stay ont at night, eat late suppers, and then won- 
der why they are not prime donne. They break 
down their strength and destroy their endurance, 
and then go home disappointed.” 

—The Egyptian potentate is partial to Ameri- 
cans. One commands the army, and recently he 
has selected three Dartmouth medical students 
to superintend the surgeons’ corps of the army. 
They are CHARLES F. Brown, FRANK A. CoLsy, 
and CHarLes W. Dustin. They go thither in 
six weeks, are to serve on the Khedive’s staff, 
and act immediately under his orders. Mr. 
Brown is to have a salary of $6000 in gold, with 
the payment of expenses to Egypt and back, and 
will rank as colonel. He isa native of New York 
State, and a graduate of Union College. He 
practiced law for two years, but abandoning 
that profession, he traveled in Egypt for some 
time, and having studied medicine at Berlin and 
Vienna, returned to this country. He was for a 
time editor on a paper in Jamestown, New 
York. Cony takes the rank of lieutenant-col- 
onel, and receives a salary of $3500 in gold, with 
his expenses paid. He is a Lancaster man, but 
graduated at Colby University, and was once as- 
sociate editor of the Bangor (Maine) Whig. He 
will live permanently in Egypt. Dustin will 
rank as major, and have a salary of $2500 in gold 
and expenses paid. The residence of Brown 
and Dustin in Egypt is to be only temporary. 

—Opera pays. ALBANI receives $300 gold for 
every time she sings; Carpi, the tenor, 10,000 
francs per month; PoTenTrn1, $1200 gold per 
month; Herpron, $1500 gold per month; 
Cary, $1200 gold per month ; BENFRATELLI and 
DesasstnI, $800 gold per mgnth. 

—After having won the admiration and re- 
spect of the civilized world, Dr. Lirvincstone 
died a very poor man. After the payment of* 
his debts, the total value of his estate amounted 
to $7800. 

—Mr. James TuRtE, organist of Westminster 
Abbey, aged seventy-three, is the oldest organist 
in the world, with perhaps the single exception 
of Father Taytor, of Brookiya. During Mr. 
TURLE’S official career as organist, extending 
over a period of more than fifty years, he has 
been present at the coronation of three sover- 
eigns—Groroe IV., WutiiaMm IV., and Vicro- 
Ria. The earliest service of historic importauce 





at which he officiated as organist in the Abbey 
was at the burial of the Marquis of Londonder- 
ry, in 1822. The venerable old musician has the 
pluck and endurance to refuse all proffers of as- 
sistance, and takes his seat daily, and twice each 
day, at the Abbey organ, as he has done for more 
than half a century. 

—Mrs. Lee-NEILson, now playing in Washing- 
ton, is under engagement to Mr. STRAKOoscH to 
— for one hundred nights at $500 a night. 

he engagement in New York was not specially 
successful. Mrs. L.-N. has been for six years 
studying the character of Lady Macbeth, with a 
few odd years thrown in on CLEOPATRA. 

—Mayor Wicknam is well up in the West- 
minster Catechism, having been baptized by and 
brought up under the ministrations of the Rey. 
Dr. WrLLiaM ADAMS. 

—Colonel CasrLes GorDON GREENE, of the 
Boston Post, in the course of his eulogy on Mr. 
HASKELL, late editor of the Boston Transcript, 
gave some interesting reminiscences of the Bos- 
ton press: ‘‘ When I came to Boston, in 1822,” 
he said, “the — papers were the Daily 
Advertiser, the Boston Patriot, the New England 

ulladium, the Boston Sentinel, and the Boston 
Gazette. The Daily Advertiser at that time, I 
think, had a circulation of 500 subscribers, and 
it was considered very large indeed. The Patriot 
was its rival in circulation, and had upward of 
300 subscribers. The Sentinel was a semi-week- 
ly, the Palladium a semi-weekly, and the Gazette 
a semi-weekly, and being published on alternate 
days, those who took the three of course had a 
daily paper. The Daily Advertiser has passed 
through various stages of proprietorship, but 
it has always maintained its high standard as a 
paper of integrity, intelligence, and influence up 
to this day, and probably was never more so 
than at the present moment. The Patriot was 
merged in the Daily Advertiser. The Sentinel, 
which was conducted by Major RussELL, was 
the leading paper in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, perhaps, next to the Daily Advertiser, 
and not inferior to it in influence. The Pulla- 
dium was also a very successful paper, and a lu- 
crative one. The Gazette was a very lucrative 
paper, and the proprietors accumulated a very 
handsome fortune out of it. All those three 
papers have passed away. The gentlemen con- 
nected with the Palladium are both dead; Ma 
jor Russert is dead; all the gentlemen asso- 
ciated with the Gazette are dead, except Mr. AD- 
ams, I think; Mr. Hae has passed away; Mr. 
CuapP, of the Saturday Evening Gazette, has pass- 
ed away, Colonel Rogers, of the Journal, and 
Mr. Bucktneuay, of the Daily Courier, also; Mr. 
WENTWORTH, of the Transcript, as well as Mr. 
Haske_tt—and, gentlemen, I am left almost 
alone among the associates that I formed when 
I was a young man and commenced business 
here, and it is melancholy, in this retrospect, 
to see how few of my old associates are left.” 

—The oldest tailor in the world has just died 


in Paris. He was one hundred and nine years 
of age. He was called Father Fipps. He began 


his trade at nine years of age, and continued at 
it until his one hundred and fourth year. Three 
months ago he made a pair of trowsers for his 
youngest great-great-grandchild. It took him 
a fortnight, and he said, ‘‘Once upon a time I 
could make a pair in half a day!” 

—It is hinted that the reason for the recall of 
the Portuguese minister was that he wrote to 
his government complaining that his salary was 
not sufficient to allow him to live properly in 
Washington, and that he was obliged to leave 
his family in New York while he resided at the 
capital. He was promptly cabled that his suc- 
cessor had been appointed. 

—The French Rear-Admiral La P£rovse is 
dead. He was of the same family as GALAUP DB 
LA Pérovsg, the great navigator. 

—The Rev. Mr. De CuristT0, director of col- 
leges at Rio Janeiro, who is visiting the prima- 
ry schools of the United States to learn their 
improvements, acknowledges their superiority 
over the old European system. 

—JoHN SEBASTIAN Bacu’s father, Jonn Am- 
BROSIUS, had a twin brother, Joan CuHRISTO- 
PHER, who was so very like him that even their 
own wives could not distinguish them except 
by their dress. These twins were, perhaps, in 
this respect the most remarkable ever known. 
They tenderly loved each other, and their voice, 
disposition, and style of music were alike. If 
one was ill, the other was so likewise; they died 
also within a short time of each ether. They 
were, indeed, a subject of astonishment to all 
who knew them. 

—A good story is told of Mr. GLADSTONE by 
Lord GRANVILLE. Shortly after their accession 
to office the practice of paying the clerks in the 
various public offices their salaries monthly was 
adopted. Lord GRANVILLE caused to be circu- 
lated through the Foreign Office a paper on 
which the clerks of his department were to state 
whether they preferred the old system of quar- 
terly payments or wished the new practice to be 
introduced into the Foreign Office. Mr. Giap- 
STONE added, in his own hand, “ Mr. GLADSTONE 
experiences great satisfaction in receiving his 
own salary at the end of the month, but consid- 
erable disappointment at the end of cach quar- 
ter.”’ 


—M. Maang, the late French Minister of Fi- 
nance, has been awarded a pension of six thou- 
sand francs. He said in his application that he 
had been thirty-six years in the public service. 

—Ex-Senator Doouirt._e, of Wisconsin, in one 
of his speeches delivered during the late politic- 
al campaign, paid a graceful compliment to Mrs. 
PATTERSON, who did the honors at the White 
House during the administration of President 
Jounson, and did them in a manner that com- 
manded universal admiration. Mr. DooLiTTLe 
said: ‘“‘Let me tell you a fact which has never 
before been published, but which I had from the 
lady’s own lips. Just as she was about to leave, 
at the end of Mr. Jounson’s administration, the 
steward of the house took an inventory, and 
found that not one article of furniture was miss- 
ing or broken; not a sheet, towel, or napkin was 
lost; and the house was in perfect order from 
top to bottom. She told me another fact, which 
I know the wives and daughters of the farmers 
of Wisconsin will be glad to hear. When she 
went into the White House she purchased two 
excellent cows. From the milk of these cows 
she made all the butter, used all the cream, and 
made all the ice-cream used in the President’s 
family during the term. When she went home 
she shipped these cows to Tennessee. Is it any 
wonder, ladies, that Mrs. PATTERSON received 
the first premium on butter at their late fair 
last fall ?”’ 
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Coiffures, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Cures Corrrore or Bive Vetvet. 
The foundation of this coiffure is of wired stiff 


lace, which is trimmed with loops of blue velvet | 
in two shades, a spray of roses, and box-pleated | 


blonde. 
Fig. 2.—-Warre Sirk Tutve Corrrvre. 
This coiffure consists of a wreath of white roses 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Fics, 1-5.—OPERA AND 


and gold berries, which is fastened in the shape 
of a diadem on a double stiff lace foundation 
half an inch wide; this foundation is edged with 
a scarf of figured white silk tulle arranged in 
puffs and bordered with blonde. 

Fig. 3.—Mepicis Corrrure. The founda- 
tion of stiff lace an inch and a quarter wide is 
covered with a half wreath of roses and brown 
berries and a white ostrich feather. 


EVENING COIFFURES. 

Fig. 4.—Corpay Corrrure. The foundation 
of this coiffure is covered with puffed light blue 
velvet, and trimmed with box-pleated black lace 
and a wreath of ears of wheat and corn-flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Co1rrvre or Rosrs, S11x Ture, 
anpd Lace. This coiffure consists of a round 
crown, which is edged with box-pleated white 
lace, and trimmed with a half wreath of white 
and pink roses and a scart of figured silk tulle. 
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Border for Arm-Chairs, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 


Tuts border, which is especially adapted for 
ornamenting arm-chairs, is worked on canvas 
with zephyr worsted and filling silk in the colors 
given in the dé@&cription of symbols; that is, 
with two shades of red and three of gray on a 
black foundation. 
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Borper ror Argm-Cuatrs, etc,—Cross Stitcn EmBrorpery.—Description of Symbols: G Dark Red; ® Light Red; @ Black ; @ 1st (darkest), © 2d, 9 3d (lightest), Stone Gray (the last silk), 
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Ladies’ end isl Winter Suits, 
1 


See illustration on page 809. 


Fig. 1.—Surt ror Grrv From 4 To 6 YEARS 
outp. ‘This suit of light blue cashmere consists 
of a skirt and basque-waist, and is trimmed with 
gathered ruffles of the material and with white 
lace. Pleated Swiss muslin under-sleeyes and 
necklace of blue beads, 

Fig. 2.—Suit ror Grrt From 11 To 13 
Years otp. This suit of slate-colored poplin 
consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque-waist. 
The skirt is trimmed with ruffles of the material, 
and the over-skirt and waist with light gros grain 
rolls and buttons and with gray woolen guipure 
lace. A velvet ribbon and medallion for the 
neck, Hair bow of red gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 83.—Bxiack Sirk Dress. The sleeves 
are trimmed with a puff and side-pleated ruffie 
of the material. Pleated crépe lisse fraise and 
under-sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Svuit ror Grrr From 8 To 10 
Yrars orp. ‘This suit of mode-colored merino 
is trimmed with ruffles of the material and with 
folds of brown velvet. Pleated Swiss muslin 
fraise and under-sleeves. A bow of brown vel- 
vet ribbon in the hair, 

Fig. 5.—Su:t For Grrv From 2 To 4 Years 
otp. This suit of white cashmere is trimmed 
with ruches and folds of blue silk. Chemise 
Russe and puffed sleeves of white batiste. Blue 
bow in the hair. 

Fig. 6.—Suit ror Girt From 14 To 16 
Years otp. ‘The skirt of this suit of dark 
bine serge is trimmed with a border of white 
worsted braid and small buttons. The basque- 
waist is trimmed with similar buttons and bound 
with worsted braid. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From our Own CorrEsPONDENT. } 


HE fashionable fabric of the winter is de- 

cidedly matelassé, in all colors, and not only 
of silk, but also of wool. It is an ugly material, 
but one which, happily for its success, costs very 
dear. I can not better describe it than by asking 
my readers to picture to themselves a silk lining 
wadded and quilted in figures, as was done in the 
days of our grandmothers ; so that any one wear- 
ing a matelassé wrapping seems to have put on, 
wrong side out, a cloak bequeathed her by her 
ancestress, Since its first appearance, however, 
and consequently quite recently, matelassé has 
been improved. It is no longer found only in 
small regular geometrical figures, but has at- 
tained the branched patterns of the ancient Ly- 
ons brocades. 

Never has the fashion been-more varied, more 
intangible, more diverse, and more individual 
than this season. Dresses defy analysis, and it 
is really a task to study, divine, and reconstruct 
a toilette sufficiently for description. 

The fandamental principles remain such as 
I have indicated — costumes, that is to say, 
round skirts for walking and early morning calls, 
demi-trained dresses without over-skirts or polo- 
naises for more ceremonious visits and quiet din- 
ner-parties ; and full-trained dresses for large 
dinner-parties and evening receptions. Polo- 
naises and over-skirts often re-appear with full 
trains. A few examples will serve to illustrate 
my meaning. 

Morninc Costume.—Round skirt, clearing 
the ground, of scabious velvet, trimmed with two 
flounces, the upper one of which is surmounted 
by aruche. Polonaise of Thibet cloth, a very 
light woolen fabric, of the same color, but a lit- 
tle lighter shade. This polonaise opens in front, 
over the skirt, and is draped in a moderate pouf ; 
it is trimmed on the edge with two rows of flat 
worsted braid of the same color. Small Dolman 
of the same cloth, adjusted behind, and trimmed 
with two rows of braid and crimped worsted 
fringe (imitating feathers) of the same shade as 
the Thibet cloth. Bonnet with the crown of 
Thibet cloth, the brim of velvet, and two birds 
for trimming. 

Demi-tratnep Dress.—The skirt is fifty-one 
inches long in the back for a demi-train. The 
tablier of black faille is composed of a single 
hollow puffing, fastened in the middle. The 
side breadths are formed of alternate pleats of 
black velvet and black faille, each pleat being 
two inches wide. ‘The back breadths, of faille, 
are arranged in a scanty pouf, and trimmed 
with a flounce, eight inches wide, surmounted 
by a second flounce, six inches wide, above 
which is set a puffing an inch and three-quarters 
in width. Faille corsage, trimmed in the back 
with an application of velvet, which extends to 
the front so as to form a vest, which descends 
under the arms in the form of a pocket. Plain 
sleeves with pleated ruches, and armlets of vel- 
vet with a velvet bow. 

Demi-rrainep Dress.—Skirt of garnet vel- 
vet trimmed with a pleated flounce twenty-four 
inches wide, composed alternately of three pleats 
of gray poplin and two pleats of garnet velvet. 
The tablier of gray poplin is striped perpendicu- 
larly with velvet bias folds, and is tied behind 
with long ends lined with garnet velvet. Armor 
corsage of garnet velvet, with gray poplin sleeves, 
striped perpendicularly with velvet folds. 

Fucr-press Dinner TorLtette.—Long train- 
ed skirt (sixty-three inches long in the back) of 
Louise blue faille, trimmed on the bottom with 
a bias floance six inches deep, a pleated band, 
and a flounce four inches deep; this trimming 
is repeated twice more without interruption. 
Over this skirt is worn a redingote of cied blue 
matelassé with square tabs, open in front, and 
pockets trimmed with passementerie ornaments, 
and edged with cie/ blue marabouts and netted 
silk fringe. ‘This redingote is made with a long 
train, measuring two yards and three-quarters 





behind, which is folded back on itself and tied in 
a pouf under the basque of the waist. ‘The waist 
is open en ceur, and furnished with a standing 
collar lined with Louise blue faille and wimmed 
on the inside with a ruche of white tulle. ‘The 
sleeves are puffed perpendicularly, and trimmed 
with two flounces, each three inches wide, with 
a bund tied above the second flounce. 

The following is a description of a ball dress 
for a young girl. Dress of white tulle formed 
entirely of lengthwise puffs; each puff is six 
inches wide at the bottom of the skirt, and di- 
minishes in width toward the waist. The puffs 
are separated by a white satin roll an inch and 
one-eighth wide. ‘The whole is veiled by a skirt 
of plain white tulle draped on each side by a 
cluster of lilies-of-the-valley with trailing grass- 
es. Armor corsage, laced behind (like a corset), 
with a short bertha, entirely puffed, and trimmed 
with a cordon of lilies-of-the-valley. Very short 
sleeves, with bouquets falling over the arms. 

AvyorHer Batt Dress.—Very long skirt of 
pink satin, trimmed with two closely pleated 
flounces of pink crépe lisse, surmounted by blonde 
six inches wide. Above the blonde is a trim- 
ming fifteen inches wide, composed of fluted 
puffs of crépe lisse. A very thick garland of 
large roses with lisse leaves is set on the front of 
the dress above the blonde, and extends under 
the back breadth, where it is hidden under a 
small pouf below the basque of the waist. Low 
armor corsage, laced behind, and trimmed in 
front with a lengthwise satin puff, terminating in 
a point. A wreath of roses simulates a bertha 
on the upper part of the corsage. 

There is a constantly increasing diversity: of 
fancy articles for the toilette. We see sleeveless 
jackets with tabliers entirely formed of beads 
of black or white jet or blue or gray steel; coats 
of mail, a closely clinging garment, composed 
of a net-work of silk, covered with black or white 
jet, or blue or gray steel beads ; fichus, likewise 
beaded, or else of crépe de Chine ; cravats with 
collars or ruches of silk; tulle raches, with a 
cravat composed of bands of feathers, etc., ete. 
Beaded laces and feather trimmings are the fan- 
cies most universally adopted this winter. 

The new tints are innumerable ; for if it is cer- 
tain that no one can invent new colors outside of 
those furnished us by the prism, it is equally cer- 
tain that an infinite number of new and unheard- 
of shades can be created, for which it becomes 
necessary to invent names. For instance, there 
are the Hirondelle, a sort of bluish-gray, which is 
superb; the Corbeau, a blue-black gray, never 
before seen ; and the Giselle and Choca, which 
call to mind the café au lait color, with more or 
less coffee or milk. The olive tints are innumer- 
able; the Pistache, Scarabée, Caméléon, Serpent, 
and Acajou bear no resemblance to any thing 
known to us; all the Pochard shades (an ugly 
name for any thing so pretty) are adorable; the 
Crevette, Vendange, Orgie, Rayon d’ Or, and Ré- 
glisse are absolutely unheard of, and traly su- 
perb. ‘The art of the dress-maker at present, 
therefore, exacts the temperament of a colorist 
of genius, like the great painter Delacroix. With 
all these tints she can produce toilettes that will 
be marvelous or hideous according as she has 
well or ill amalgamated the shades. Almost all 
these new colors, designated by the names I have 
just given, have a complete gamut, running from 
the darkest to the lightest shades, and taking in 
the way all the medium tints. 

There is no less variety in wrappings than in 
dresses; from the short double-breasted jacket 
to the large cloak, lined or edged with fur, ev- 
ery thing is worn; small capes with round hoods 
and half sleeves, large capes adjusted or loose in 
the back, Dolmans of all dimensions, sacques and 
basques of all sizes; water-proofs with very long 
pointed hoods—in short, all kinds of wraps, al- 
most all being fastened together with two large 
and beautiful clasps of chased, plain, or oxidized 
silver or other metal. The most elegant of these 
are of filigree-work, with the initials of their 
owner. 

For young girls there are pretty passementerie 
necklaces, composed of balls of the same color 
as their dress, whatever that may be, whether 
silk or wool, with a high or low waist. 

Bead embroidery of all colors—pink, blue, 
mauve, etc., is used not only for the blonde that 
serves to trim ball dresses, but also for the tulle, 
crape, or tarlatan of which these dresses are 
made; they are embroidered, moreover, not 
only with beads, but also with spangles mixed 
with beads, and in all colors, on white. This 
produces the richest effect imaginable by gas- 
light. Hitherto only blondes, laces, and trans- 
parent fabrics have been embroidered in this 
manner ; but it is said that the same embroidery 
will be used on satin and faille for evening, and 
even for rich day toilettes. 

EMMELINE RarMonp. 





TRAPPER EPH. 


si _ say three removes are equal to a fire, 

and by that count I’ve been through fire 
some several times, and I can’t say I've come out, 
like Shadrach and Meshach, without the smell 
of it on my clothes; but, with it all, I never did 
expect to be landed in a ‘place like this, dropped, 
as you may say, right in the middle of a howling 
wilderness, with panthers and bears and wild In- 
juns for next-door neighbors.” 

This speech was flung out with direct aim at 
the person of a tall, sun-browned, one-armed 
pioneer, who sat in the doorway of a Minnesota 
cabin, at a time when that extreme portion of 
the State could be much more accurately de- 
scribed as a howling wilderness than at present. 
The clearing was small. Solid walls of full- 
grown timber rose on every side. Green stumps 
were thicker than the potato and corn hills with 
which they were interspersed. A single lonely 
wagon track led away through the woods to the 
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settlement down the creek, and a wilderness of 
tangled vines and bushes and brilliant wild flow- 
ers crept in on every side, 

‘The timber of the cabin was not yet seasoned 
by weather. Great tree trunks had been hastily 
hewn down and piled into the form of a house, 
with tufts of fresh hemlock and spruce and pine 
clinging to their sides. 

No other chimney smoke rose within sight of 
this settlement. It was entirely isolated. ‘I'he 
open door showed a rude interior, where a pret- 
ty girl with bared arms was kneading bread at 
the far side of the room. She was brilliantly 
fair, with a mass of wavy brown tresses like glis- 
tening flax. A younger girl, Hanny, was leaning 
by the door-post, watching her father clean and 
load his gun. She had learned to make car- 
tridges, and could put in a priming aud ram it 
down with a will. Hanny kept a young gray 
hawk in a cage—a fierce creature that snapped at 
every thing that came near it. She petted; too, a 
little bear cub her father had once brought her 
home for a plaything, after killing the mother. 

Hanny in relation to her sister Bessie was like 
darkness compared with light. She was a reso- 
lute, fearless child, with a brown skin and a mass 
of straight dark hair. She could ride the wild- 
est colt she had ever seen, either with a saddle 
or without ; it made little difference to Hanny. 

An old man, large of frame, but weak and 
powerless in his limbs, sat bent over a fire of 
chips upon the hearth, though it was midsum- 
mer. 

Against the cabin wall hung an odd assort- 
ment of arms and equipments, fishing tackle, the 
skins of wild animals, deer antlers, and in one 
corner a heavy hunter's saddle with girth straps 
and stirrups. In one of the three windows, fitted 
with solid plank shutters, stood a sweet-scented 
geranium growing in a pot which Bessie had 
brought with cherishing care all the way from 
the old Massachusetts door-yard. In another 
stood a sewing-machine, and a little case of books 
Eben Gardner had conned over many times in 
his leisure hours; for he was a ‘‘ reading man,” 
and had his head crammed full of notions; but 
the virtue of adhesion to places did not belong to 
Eben. Every little while, all through life, he 
had heard a voice bidding him arise and depart 
into a new country; and those appendages, wife 
and children, liad followed on with tears and 
lamentations at leaving friends and kindred and 
dear associations all behind. But a happy in- 
difference to such pangs generally belongs to the 
born pioneer like Eben Gardner. He fulfills his 
destiny. A mighty man he was, tall and strong 
as a son of Anak. Years before he had lost his 
left arm in a planing-mill, and his reputation 
was all the greater because of it. He could do 
more plowing and mowing, could slay more trees, 
and let more daylight through the forest in a giv- 
en time with his one arm than the average Min- 
nesota settler could with two. Now the blue 
eyes shone in his tanned face as he watched his 
wife, a tall slim woman in a faded calico, moving 
about in the act of sweeping the cabin floor, and 
easing her mind at the same time as recorded 
above. 

**[ know you must let off steam about once in 
so often, Celindy,” said he, ramming the charge 
well down in the gun-barrel meantime, “It 
does you good, and it don’t hurt me. I’m a pa- 
tient man, and I can grin and bear it. You 
know that old saying, Celindy, about a scolding 
woman and a smoky chimbly—” 

‘*Tt’s all very well for you to try and turn it 
off with a slur on women,” said Mrs. Gardner, 
her sense of grievance deepened by the provoking 
kind of banter in which Eben was skilled, ** but 
it’s what I never expected when I married, to be 
dragged out here, like goods and chattels, among 
rattlesnakes and wild Injuns. I can’t sleep in 
my bed at night for thinking the red-skins are 
crawling through the bush.” 

‘*Red-skins! pooh!” exclaimed Eben, polish- 
ing away at his gun-barrel with the sleeve of his 
hunting-shirt. ‘There hasn’t been an Injun raid 
in these parts for more than five years, and ain’t 
likely to be, with a fort only twenty miles off full 
of government troops to protect the settlers. You 
may sleep like the dead for all the red-skins will 
do to you.” 

**And you may pooh-pooh once too often, 
Eben Gardner, and then you'll see the beauty of 
living twenty miles from a fort and Uncle Sam's 
troops. I never did set up to have the gift of 
tongues, nor to prophesy, nor to see visions, nor 
dream dreams; but when I do predict a thing 
it’s pretty apt to come true. Then, let alone the 
Injuns, how nice it is to live a day's journey from 
Sabbath and sanctuary privileges, without a neigh- 
bor to speak to, and no doctor if you lay at the 
point of death. . 

‘You wouldn't need a doctor if you was at 
that point,” said Eben, maliciously, ‘‘ and all the 
way in between you are a darned sight better off 
without one.” 

** Of course I don’t expect any religious sym- 
pathy from you,” returned Mrs. Gardner, her re- 
sentment having simmered down now into melan- 
choly, *‘and I don’t s’pose you'd mind it a mite 
if there was a snake's nest right under your bed. 
But you might think of the girls. What school- 
ing, or privileges, or chance will the girls ever 
have in this lonesome spot ?” 

“T brought the girls out to this new country 
on purpose to give ‘em a chance,” returned 
Eben. ‘‘If they had staid there in Windham 
with their aunt Dorcas, who is always straining 
to be genteei, they’d have dried up into old 
maids, unless they took the ninth part of a man 
between ‘em. I brought the girls out here to 
learn to ride and shoot and do something besides 
strumming on the pianner and wearing their eyes 
out over that tarnal crochet-work. And as for 
husbands, they are as thick here as blueberries. 
Hanny there is the girl for me. She could ride 
a streak of lightning if she could get it saddled 
and bridled, and Trapper Eph has got his eye on 








Bess. Hullo, Bess, don’t you think this is a 
good country ? What is your opinion of Eph ?” 

**It’s a horrid country,” returned the tall, 
pretty girl, kneading away at the bread, with her 
beautiful white arms bared, ‘‘ and you needn't 
talk to me about Eph.” 

** Well, my lady, let me tell you Eph is as 
likely a young fellow as you ever clapped eyes 
on, and the best shot between this and the Pa- 
cific coast. There ain't a man in this whole 
region that’s had the experience in ranging Eph 
has. He's feared and respected wherever he's 
known.” 

** Eph has never been out of the bush farther 
than this place,” said Mrs. Gardner. ‘* What 
does he know more than an Injun? Yon wouldn't 
marry your girl to a savage? It would be like 
harnessing « tame horse to a wild mustang pony.” 

**You may call him what you’ve a mind to,” 
returned the pioneer. ‘‘Eph is every inch a 
man; not one of your white-livered counter- 
jumpers, to be sure, but a man a girl ought to 
feel proud of.” 

** Don’t blow Eph’s trumpet, father,” 
sie, tossing her pretty head. 
ing of the wind.” 

**You may go further, my girl, and fare 
worse,” responded Eben, with a touch of anger. 

**Tf you hadn’t any feeling for your wife and 
daughters,” struck in Mrs, Gardner, “ you might 
have thought of the old man. It was too bad to 
pull him up by the roots, and bring him ‘way off 
here to die in the woods, far from his home and 
his old neighbors.” 

“Die!” repeated Eben, contemptuously. 
‘“Why, nobody ever dies in this climate. He'll 
live to be rising a hundred, and hearty and 
smart to the end. You're sound, ain't you, fa- 
ther—sound as a npt?” continued Eben, raising 
his voice so that it might reach the old man, who 
sat most of the time in a doze. 

** Yes, to be sure,” returned the old man, ina 
wavering treble. “I’m sound all but my bones. 
‘They ain't what they used to be. And my teeth 
are gone, and my sight is failing, and I'm a lit- 
tle hard o’ hearing.” 

‘* Why, there’s the phoebe-bird singing in the 
open,” said Eben, raising his head to listen. ‘I 
like to hear the little fellow tune his whistle. It 
makes me think of the time I was a boy set to 
watch the corn fields at home.” 

‘The sharp report of a rifle resounded through 
the woods. ‘‘ That's Eph,” he added, in a star- 
tled tone. ‘I know the bark of his rifle as well 
as I do my own. What has brought him back 
here at this time of day? By good rights he 
ought to be thirty miles on his way toward the 
reservation to barter for skins.” 

At that moment the graceful, lithe form of 
the young trapper leaped like a cat out of the 
woods. He held his cocked piece in his hand. 
His hunting shirt of buckskin, with gayly dyed 
fringes, was open at the throat; his head was 
bare, his eyes glittered, and his bronzed face was 
strangely pale, 

Eben sprang to his feet. 
what's the matter ?” 

-* The red-skins!” The young man, throwing 
back the dense clusters of curly brown hair from 
his forehead, almost hissed the words through his 
blanched lips. 

**Oh, the red-skins!” shrieked Mrs. Gardner, as 
she caught the words in the interior of the cabin. 

‘* Be still!” said Eben, sternly ; :.nd he stood 
up and clutched his rifle. 

“*T heard at Brashear,” Eph added, bring- 
ing his words out with wonderful coolness and 
precision, ‘‘that the red devils were out on the 
war-path after plunder and scalps. I turned in 
my tracks. I covered every step of theway. I 
crept through the woods. Five miles below the 
Bend, at Tuttle’s, they have murdered all the 
pale-faces and set fire to the settlement.” 

** And Tuttle’s babies, the twins—them pret- 
ty flaxen-haired poppets he was so proud of ?” 
asked Eben, in a kind of gasp. 

‘*Brained “em,” returned Eph, laconically, 
“and the girl fifteen years old.” 

Bessie uttered a fearful shriek. The women 
were clinging together in a frightened group, and 
the old man’s bewildered, half-vacant face made 
a pathetic background. <A terribly grim look 
came into Eben’s face. 

**'There’s one that ‘ll die hard if they come on 
to these diggings, Eph. Where are they now?” 

**On a straight trail for this clearing. They'll 

at Sandy Pellew’s shanty to fill their skins 
er 4 whisky, but it won't keep them back above 
half an hour.” 

“*T knew my laying awake nights wasn’t for 
nothing,” moaned Mrs. Gardner ; ‘‘ and now the 
red-skins are right upon us.” 

** No time for wailing and lamentation, moth- 
er,” returned Eben, his face softening a little. 
**Tt's a life-and-death tussle. I was a short- 
sighted cuss; and if ever we get out of this 
scrape alive, you may lay on the lash without 
mercy. I put my trust in that tarnation fort 
full of government troops sent out here to pro- 
tect the settlers.” 

**There’s only God to trust to now,” said Mrs. 
Gardner, solemnly, ‘and I shall begin to pray. 
Human help can’t in no likelihood reach us. 

‘*Do, mother, pray strong; and Eph and I 
will back up your prayers with all the powder 
and ball there is in the cabin. Darned pity we 
haven’t got more than fifty round! Every shot 
must pick off a red devil. But before you begin 
to pray, mother, just set out that demijohn of 
old rye.” 

‘* Not much,” returned Mrs. Gardner, with de- 
cision. “There's life and death in this busi- 
ness. You are two to a hundred, and you must 
go to work with cool heads. When 1 see you 
need it, I'll deal round the liquor.” 

“That's good grit, mother. You were made 
for a pioneer’s wife, after all.” Bessie was sob- 
bing behind her grandfather’s chair. 

** What's the matter?” asked the old man, 


said Bes- 
** It is like the blow- 


**My God, Eph! 
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holding on to the arms of his chair with his 
trembling hands, and looking aimlessly around, 
with a dim sense of trouble. ‘The terror and 
confusion had just made a faint report to his 
mind. 

‘The red-skins are burning and killing in the 
clearings, father. ‘They'll be upon us soon. We 
must barricade and stand to our guns. Eph 
has gone to drive in the cattle and horses.” 

** Red-skins !” repeated the old man, with half 
comprehension, ‘* Brother Stephen was out with 
Jackson in the Seminole war. You remember, 
don’t you ?” 

‘Yes, I remember, but that was long ago. 
They're here, father, right upon us. I didn’t 
think they would ever be, but they are. But 
don’t get frightened, father. I'll take care of 
you as long as [ can, and defend you with the 
last drop of my blood.” 

** Yes,” said the old man, looking up with wist- 
ful childishness, ‘* you said you’d take care of me 
as long as [ lived, Eben. You said | needn’t fret 
my head the rést of my days. Life is like a tale 
that’stold. Isha’n’t trouble any body long. You 
always held to your word, Eben, when you was 
aboy. You was the most truthful of the boys, 
and I knew I could trust you when you said 
you'd take care of me.” 

“* My God! I will,” exclaimed Eben, in a tone 
of agony, ‘‘so long as my life is spared. They 
shall trample on my dead body before they touch 
a hair of your head, father.” 

Eph had hastily driven the cattle and horses 
into the sheds. Every thing was put in a state 
of siege. ‘The heavy plank window-shutters were 
barred, and it was throngh the small openings 
of these, which made a dim twilight in the inte- 
rior of the cabin, that the two frontiersmen pro- 
posed to repulse their assailants. Eph’s mouth 
was drawn into a grim hard line, but there was 
a kind of glow about his fine dark eyes. He felt 
a wild joy he could but half conceal, for his op- 
portunity had come to defend the girl he loved 
with the whole force of his impetuous, half-tamed 
nature. At least he could die with her, and to 
a being like Eph that alternative was far better 
than living without her. 

Hanny had been busy on her own line of de- 
fense. She was supple and spry asacat. Flush- 
ed with excitement, the child’s dark face wag 
almost handsome. 

** What be you about, Hanny ?” asked Eben. 

‘* Getting my gun ready,” said Hanny, coolly. 
She had rummaged out an old fowling-piece 
from some corner of the cabin. ‘* You know 
you said yourself. father, I could make a first- 
rate shot. You have always been wishing for a 
boy. I'll be your boy, father, and stand close 
beside you, and we'll show the red-shius some tall 
shooting.” 

‘*You're a tramp, Hanny, a regular little 
brick,” choked Eben, feeling a limp in his 
throat; and he passed his hand softly over the 
girl’s thick hair. ‘‘ But that old gun is no good. 
You shall be my other hand, and help me load, 
Only, child, when the firing begins, you must get 
behind my back.” 

‘* Hist!” said Eph, listening with his head 
bent low. ‘I hear them coming through the 
woods.” 

Bessie, in the obscurity of the cabin, flung her- 
self down at Eph’s feet. 

**Qh, Eph,” she moaned, “ you told me the 
other night you loved me, that you had never 
loved a woman before. If you love me still, 
promise that you will kill me before I fall into 
the hands of those savages—before they do to me 
what they did to poor Mary Tuttle. Oh, don’t 
let them scalp me, Eph! Put your rifle to my 
head and blow my brains out. I am a coward, 
or I could do it myself, for there is a sharp knife 
hidden here in the bosom of my dress, Prom- 
ise me, Eph, and I'l reward you if God spares 
us.” 


Eph’s face was portentously pale. He gave 
her an indescribable look, and said, curtly, ‘‘I 
promise.” 

A dark living stream came flowing out of the 
bushes and undergrowth. Ail that could be seen 
were waving plumes, and the glow of war-paint, 
and gleaming murderous eyes, and the shining 
gun-barrels held before them ready for a deadly 
spring. E 

‘«'The bloody cusses have drove along all the 
cows and horses they could gobble,” muttered 
Eben, ‘‘and hoppled them on the edge of the 
woods. They expect to find only women and 
children and the old man at home. They don’t 
dream of the warm welcome we ve got ready for 
them, Eph. ‘There, now they begin to smell 
mischief: the shanty looks too quiet. Who's 
that big brawny fellow crawling ahead ?” 

‘* Big Pine-Tree,” whispered Eph, with his 
eye to the opening. ‘‘ He and his braves killed 
every settler in Slocum Valley last year. Don't 
fire yet; laylow. Let ’em creep up closer. We 
must pick our men every time.’ 

There was a blaze, a sharp report, a cloud of 
smoke; then a yell went up from the savages, as 
they sprang to their feet, that shook the tasseled 
corn like a great wind. 

‘* How many bit the dust that time, Eph ?” 

Eph held up two fingers. 

**Let me load for you,” whispered Hanny. 
‘‘T'm your other arm. ‘Take the old gun; it 
won't kick this time.” 

K-ben looked over his shoulder, and saw Bessie 
crouching on the floor behind him. 

“Go comfort your grandfather,” said he, 
sternly. 

The old man sat gazing with pale vacant face 
and bewildered eyes at the scene before him. A 
low monotonous moan, like the cry of some ani- 
mail in pain, issued from his lips. Bessie dragged 
herself to him, put her arms round his neck, and 
drew his head down on her bosom. Mrs. Gard- 
ner had hung a great kettle of water over the 
fire; it was all she could do, She crept to the 
bed on her knees, with her apron over her head, 








and began rocking back and forth in the inten- 
sity of silent prayer. 

The yells and hoots and howls of the savages 
were like the beating of storm-waves on the 
shore. Every shot from the inside of the little 
fortress told fatally upon the enemy. There 
were wild wailings and death-songs from a band 
chosen to carry off the dead and wounded. 

‘Only two rounds left,” whispered Eph, wip- 
ing away the powder and smoke from his eyes. 

The decisive moment of the assault had come. 
There was a scrambling of feet up the side of 
the cabin, and the sound of dull, heavy blows on 
the roof, which, fortunately, was made of tim- 
ber of great thickness, just squared by the axe. 
Eben mounted the ladder to ward off the assault 
in that quarter us best he could with his one 
arm, while, resolute and rigid as a man of iron, 
Eph, with hatchet in hand, took up his station at 
the door, where the trunk of a large hemlock- 
tree had been brought to act as a battering-ram. 
The red-skins, frenzied by their losses, had at- 
tempted to kindle a fire under one corner of the 
cabin, but the ground and fuel being damp from 
recent showers, it failed to ignite. 

‘There was a dense cracking and snapping and 
bursting asunder of the planks of the door from 
the terrible concussion of the missile directed 
against it. The blows of the assailants upon the 
roof mingled with those below. It was an orgy 
of demoniac noises. ‘There may have been 
shrieks and wails from within, but they were 
drowned in the tempest that raged without, 

At last they had succeeded in kindling a slow 
fire under the angle of the house where the wind 
drove the flames against the wall. <A suffocating 
smell of smoke began to creep in between the 
logs. Hanny had dropped her gun, and was 
now passing boiling water up the ladder to 
Eben, who, judging from the unearthly yells of 
the half-intoxicated savages, was using it to 
good effect. 

**It’s time for the whisky,” said Mrs. Gard- 
ner, in the brief pause while Eph stood waiting, 
and she lifted the jug to his lips. He took a 
long, deep pull, and thanked her with a look. 
Splinters from the door flew about in all direc- 
tions. It groaned in a kind of agony. Slowly 
the tough plank yielded until there was an aper- 
ture large enough to admit a head—a head with 
a pair of snaky, glittering, evil eyes. Eph, 
standing a little in the shadow, brought down 
his axe. It clove the skull of Big Pine-Tree 
throngh bone and brain. Then followed the 
sharp report of a rifle. It was the last Eph 
knew. His arm dropped lax and nerveless at his 
side. His head fell forward a little ; he sank to 
his knees, and finally fell prone. 

Bessie uttered a heart-rending cry. 

“* Hark!” said Mrs. Gardner, holding her back, 
for she would have rushed to Eph at the risk of 
her life. ‘*There’s something coming through 
the woods. It’s either the Judgment-day or an 
earthquake.” 

It was a crashing and rushing and rending 
through. brush and undergrowth with the steady, 
even, measured beat of horses’ hoofs pressed to 
their utmost speed. 

The loss of Big Pine-Tree had disorganized 
the attack below for a moment, and the breach 
through the door was not yet large enough to 
admit a man’s body. Eben was engaged still in 
a close hand-to-hand fight upon the roof, dash- 
ing the boiling water upon the foe, and using it 
at the same time to put out the fire. In a mo- 
ment’s breathing space he happened to look to- 
ward the wood, where the openings in the trees 
rendered visible any moving object behind them. 
Then he raised his voice in a mighty shout. 
‘<The soldiers! the soldiers!” he cried. De- 
liverance was close at hand. 

When Eph feebly came to consciousness, his 
eyes seemed half full of blood; there was a 
strange whirring in his head. His limbs were 
of as little use to him as if they had belonged to 
another body. Some one was fumbling and 
feeling about his side with a gentle hand, and 
then he heard Eben’s voice. 

‘*There may be two or three ribs broken; I 
can't tell yet until we get him on to the bed; 
but I know the wound ain't mortal. He’s young, 
and tough as a pine knot. Come, Celindy, hur- 
ry along; bring me some bandages out of the 
chest; tear up a shirt if there isn’t any thing 
else handy.” 

It was a minute or two before Eph could con- 
centrate his strength on the act of opening his 
eyes, ‘Then all was mist—a mist of pain; for 
he was conscious of a terrible ache somewhere. 
But presently he saw a patch of the cabin floor 
with sunlight lying on it, and knew, though he did 
not see them, that a group of men weve gathered 
about the door. Hanny was by the tire-place 
feeding her grandfather something out cf a bowl. 
Where was he? Who was supporting him? 
With this thought Eph feebly directed his gaze 
upward until it rested on Bessie’s face. She was 
holding his head in her lap, and he saw that a 
little pearly tear was stealing down her cheek. 
In an electric flash all the past came back to 
him. ‘‘ What has happened to me?” He mo- 
tioned out the words rather than spoke, for his 
tongue and lips seemed made of cast iron. 

** You got hurt, Eph,” and the tears dropped 
down on his face; “‘ but I hope not mach. You 
won't die, Eph, you’re so young and strong. 
Father says it isn’t a mortal wound, and he is a 
kind of natural bone setter.” 

There were other questions in Eph’s eyes, to 
which he could not give voice. 

‘*The soldiers came from the fort,” Bessie 
went on, ‘‘just as the fire got under way and 
was about to smother us all. They drove off 
the red-skins and are chasing them now through 
the woods, only a few that staid to help father 
put out the flames. But you saved us, Eph, 
when you held them back from breaking down 
thedoor. Not anyofusarehurt. Father didn’t 
get a scratch. Oh, what a miserable coward I 





was! I could do nothing to help; but you, Eph 
—you would have given your life to save us.” 

Bessie’s face quivered, and she covered it with 
her trembling hands. Eph never removed from 
her his eyes. His gaze was profound, searching, 
inscrutable, going down into the very depths of 
her being. With all his impetuosity, there was 
in him something of the deep reticence of the 
savage. 

**Do you want me to live?” he said at last. 
And then he added, slowly, ‘I didn’t want to 
live any longer after what you told me the other 
day. You couldn’t like an ignorant fellow 
brought up like a bear’s cub in the bush.” 

A painful crimson tide swept over Bessie’s neck 
and cheek. ‘* Eph,” said she, ‘‘ I was a foolish, 
silly girl, not worthy of you. ‘This day has taught 
me the value of a brave, true man.” ‘Then she 
bent, her head lower, and added, in a whisper, 
“*You are dearer to me than life, and I must 
have been loving you all the time.” 

Eph’s face was transfigured. He stretched 
out his hand. Bessie understood the motion, 
and clasped it in hers. Then, with a great sense 
of weakness coming over him, he fell asleep. 

Eben was examining the old man for the third 
or fourth time to see that he was uninjured. 
‘* Hearty, ain’t you, father; only a little shook 
up ?” 

The old face smiled vaguely. 
take care of me, Eben. 
your word.” 

** Well, Celindy,” to Mrs. Gardner, who had 
been waiting on the soldiers, giving them such 
supplies of food as she had at hand, ‘‘ you was 
right about the red-skins, after all. I shall stick 
by the shanty, though. Me and the old man, 
we'll stay, and Hanny too, | guess. ‘That girl, 
she’s worth her weight in wild-cats. But if you 
feel scary about staying, you might go and stop 
a while with your sister Dorcas until we get 
cleared up a little more. I can’t breathe in a 
thicker-settled place than this. I must have lots 
of fresh air; and now I've fit the Injuns and 
overcome, I've drove down the stake for a good 
long spell.” 

‘* The Lord has given us a great deliverance,” 
said Mrs. Gardner. ‘‘It was in direct answer 
to my prayer, and you won't hear me complain- 
ing any more after to-day. There’s nothing like 
looking death in thé face to bring folks together, 
and make them of one heart and one mind. 
Here I raise my Ebenezer. We'll stay and civ- 
ilize together, Eben, and the wilderness shall 
blossom as the rose.” 


**T knew von’d 
You always held to 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LTHOUGH winter is just at hand, it is 
not amiss to look back upon summer re- 
treats—our own, if we chance to be possessed of 
any permanent one, or such as have become 
notable in consequence of the celebrities who 
occupy them. The imperial Russian family has 
established permanent summer resorts in the 
southern portion of the Crimea—a selection 
made, it is said, by the Empress Maria Alexan- 
drowna. Certainly she could have chosen no 
lovelier spot. The northern part of the penin- 
sula is barren, chilly, and mountainous; but 
the southern part enjoys a semi- tropical cli- 
mate and luxuriant vegetation. The mount- 
ain chain of Jaila sends several small branches 
to the south coast, and the picturesque slopes 
are covered with vineyards and the country- 
houses of the rich. There the Czarowitz has 
built a beautiful summer retreat, where a sunny 
sky, balmy breezes, and the perfume of innu- 
merable flowers make the inmates forget the 
icy blasts of St. plersny te 
Almost every year the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia spend some days, or even weeks, at 
Jugenheim, in Hesse—an out-of-the-way place, 
but possessing some special attractions for the 
imperial couple. It is situated in the country 
which the Czarina calls her father-land, and be- 
longs to her brother, Prince Alexander of Hesse. 
There they can enjoy a quiet life, unfettered by 
etiquette. Moreover, Jugenheim is a beautiful 
spot in the “ Paradise” of Germany, as the 
mountain range between Heidelberg and Bes- 
sungen is called. Its surroundings are delight- 
ful. The Rhine Valley, between the Neckar 
and the Main, is favored with a delicious cli- 
mate and luxuriant vegetation: Rich corn 
fields, tobacco and saffron plantations, inter- 
sected by chestnut and fruit-tree gardens, cover 
the plain; vineyards creep up the hill-side to 
mingle with the oak and beech forests. From 
the highlands a beautiful panorama opens to the 
og n the southwestern horizon the moupt- 
ain ranges of the Vosges, the Donnersberg, and 
Taunus show their mystic peaks; in the fore- 
ground the spires of numberless towns and vil- 
lages—among them those of Mannheim, Worms, 
Speyer, and Mainz—are clearly discernible. To 
the north and east the hill labyrinth of the 
Odenwald stretches far away to the valley of 
the Tauber, joining the wild forest dens of the 
Spessart. Such are the picturesque surround- 
ings of Jugenheim, on the Bergstrasse, whither 
the Czar and Czarina flee from court etiquette 
and political cares. 





The imperial patronage has been given to a 
new horticultural garden at St. Petersburg. It 
is fifteen acres in extent, and is designed prin- 
cipally to illustrate how native plants may be 
combined for tasteful decorations. 





Gold-fish, according to Mr. Seth Green, should 
never be taken in the hand, but should be moved 
when necessary by means of a net of mosquito 
netting. They may be fed with any thing they 
will eat, but whatever they do not eat should be 
taken out of the water. Gold-fish generally die 
from handling, starvation, or impure water. 





About this time stoves and heaters and fur- 
naces of all sorts are called into requisition for 
the comfort of the household. The warmth is 
indeed grateful when wintry blasts begin to 
blow. ut unfortunately in connection with 
the heat, poisonous gases—chiefly carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide—are generated, and they per- 
vade the house, vitiate the air, and canse head- 
aches and other miserable feelings. Closing the 


‘ 








damper which is usually put across the entrance 
of the smoke flue in the heater or furnace does 
indeed check the fire, and it also checks the 
proper escape of gases. The fire should be con- 
trolled by shutting off the air from beneath it. 
Fresh air should be admitted also to furnace- 
heated rooms at least twice a day until they are 
thoroughly aired. If this were done, headaches 
and colds would be less frequent. 


A French paper gives the following pretty in- 
cident: A bridegroom, unable to write, signed 
his name on the register with a cross. The 
bride, though she had received a good educa- 
tion, did the same, replying to a relative who 
whispered a remonstrance, “‘ Did you wish me 
to humiliate my husband in this solemn act by 
ey him in a state of inferiority to his wife? 

will soon manage that he shall be able to 
write.” 





The recent typhoon and tidal wave on the Chi- 
nese coast proves far more destructive than at 
first supposed. It is believed that not less than 
20,000 lives were lost. At Macao, where the city 
was laid in ruins, the number lost reached nearly 
10,000. In the vicinity of Hong-Kong 4000 were 
killed, among whom were a large number of Eu- 
ropeans. 





According to floating statistics, about five 
hundred pounds of beef, five bushels of pota- 
toes, and one hundred loaves of bread are con- 
sumed each day at dinner in Memorial Hall, 
Harvard. Good appetites those students pos- 
sess ! 





Peist, a little village consisting of about fifty 
houses, situated in one of the Swiss valleys; has 
been recently destroyed by fire, and two hundred 
persons rendered homeless, 





A Portland (Maine) lady while walking down 
Middle Street the other day happened to put her 
hand to her head, and was surprised to find she 
had no bonnet on it. She had one in her hand, 
which she had just purchased, but her old one 
she had left on the counter of the shop, and had 
been walking along in blissful unconsciousness. 





It is now denied—on what authority we know 
not—that the Princess Alice of England has 
written a book entitled the Puths of Life, or any 
other. If she has not, who originated the wide- 
ly circulated report that she had done so? 





The management of Booth’s Theatre present- 
ed Miss Cushman with a check for $1000 at the 
close of her engagement as a substantial ac- 
knowiedgment of her genius and ability. 





According to the Liverpool Daily Courier, 
* American aquarium cars,’’ a newly invented 
contrivance for transporting live fish overland, 
are to be placed on board one line of transat- 
lantic steamers, by means of which it is hoped 
to effect a useful exchange of living fish of va- 
rious kinds between England and America. 

Now it is rumored that Queen Victoria has 
been for some time busily engaged with her lit- 
erary man, Mr. Theodore Martin, in preparing for 

ublication a life of her ever-lamented husband. 

t is believed that it will soon appear, with the 
statement that it has been written by Mr. Martin 
under the supervision of her Majesty. But there 
seems to be great uncertainty about books writ- 
ten or purporting to be written by royalty. 
Nothing can be certainly known till they are 
actually published. 





In a lecture recently delivered in Sacramento, 
California, by Hon. C. E. De Long, lately United 
States minister to Japan, some interesting iufor- 
mation concerning that country was given. Ja- 
pan is not a small country, its whole area being 
equal to the three great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Missouri. And it presents a 
sea-board more extensive than that of the United 
States. In this estimation is included the island 
of Saghalien at the north, which is in dispute 
between Japan and Russia, and the Loo Choo 
group at the south, over which Japan has but 
recently acquired exclusive dominion. The 
stream of warm water from the Indian Ocean, 
meeting the cold current from polar regions on 
the shores of Japan, gives a variable climate to 
the country, and the coast is considered one of 
the most dangerous in the world. 





The largest deposit ever received at the New 
York Assay Office—being three and one-half tons 
of silver—was recently deposited by a banking 
house of this city. It came from the San Fran- 
cisco refinery, and will probably be coined at the 
Philadelphia Mint into fifty-cent pieces for the 
South American market. 





Very ful! of practical lessons is a work recent- 
ly republished in this country, The Life and La- 
bors of Thomas Brassey, an Englishman, born in 
1805. He was a contractor of great ability and 
extensive business, including work upon a large 
number of the leading railways in England, on 
the Continent, in Canada, South America, and 
India. Some of these works, which consist- 
ed also of contracts upon docks, sewers, and 
bridges, have a world-wide fame—such as the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, the Central Argentine Railway, 
and the great trunk lines of railway in England ; 
the Calcutta Water-Works, the Victoria Docks 
and warehouses at Liverpool, and the Metropol- 
itan Mid River Sewer in London. Mr. Brassey 
not only possessed remarkable ability and cour- 
age in his profession, but his fidelity, honesty, 
and his gentle consideration toward his em- 
jloyés were equally remarkable. It is said that 
Mrs. Brassey exerted a very important influ- 
ence upon the fortunes of her husband. It 
was largely due to her counsel that he ventured 
upon the work of railway construction. Mr. 
Brassey’s engagements necessitated frequent 
changes of residence, constant absence from 
home, and threw upon his wife many burdens 
which women usually expect to be free from, 
or at least to share with their husbands. In the 
course of thirteen years Mr. Brassey was obliged 
to change his residence eleven times, and sever- 
al of these removals were from England. Mrs. 
Brassey made all the necessary arrangements 
herself—a matter of no little difficulty, as those 
know who have had similar experience, 





THE BRIGHTON SEASON—THE PAR! 
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THE DYING YEAR. 


Far, far away there is a glint of crimson in the 


west 

A roseate glow, as sparks of fire, set in the opal’s 
breast ; 

And myriad isles of purple cloud float in a sea of 
gold 

Whose shapes each moment, changed anew, some 
beauties fresh unfold. 


The red leaves strew the garden walk; the autumn 
shadows fall 

Across the path in gloaming gray; the whistling 
plovers call 

Their comrades to the sheltering fen; the stealthy 
owl skims by, 

What time the white moon gins to show her crescent 
in the sky. 


And rise from river-side the mists, and cattle cease 
to graze, 

And lay them down beneath the boughs; and in the 
gathering haze 

The marsh-lights show their glittering sparks of all- 
delusive fire, 

To lure the heedless wayfarer unto the treacherous 
mire. 


Wet are the last few flowers with dew—the dahlia’s 
gorgeous crown 

Bows heavily its petals bright, with glittering gems 
bent down; 

The crimson fuchsla gently nods her purple-linéd 
bells. 

The frosty nights creep on apace, and the short 
daylight tells 


Of coming winter, when the earth shall robéd be 
with snow, 

And bare shall be the forest trees; nor shall there 
longer blow 

One bloom of all the blossoms fair that brightened 
summer hours, 

Till spring shall smile on earth again, and bring us 
back the flowers. 





THE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
See illustration on double page. 

N the month of November the season is at its 

height at Brighton, the Paris of Englishmen, 
which, indeed, is scarcely more than a suburb of 
London, being bat an hour distant from the 
great metropolis. If there is a ray of sunshine 
in this proverbially gloomy month, it is sure to 
find its way to the cliffs of this most sheltered 
spot of the seuth coast of England, where that 
most amiable and popular of physicians, ‘‘ Merry 
Dr. Brighton,” as Thackeray used to call him, is 
sure to have his hands full of fashionable patients, 
who have come down from London because it is 
the vogue. 

Brighton is one of the finest cities of England, 
and has a permanent population of 80,000, which 
is doubled in the fashionable season. Its finest 
feature is its magnificent parade, three miles 
long, facing the sea, and lined with splendid 
buildings. 

If you choose to take your stand here between 
three and four o'clock in the afternoon, you will 
see the wondrous scene that has been depicted by 
the artist. You will see the barouches, brongh- 
ams, landaus, victorias, with their fair freight 
swathed in sable, seal-skin, and otter; you will 
note the skillful coachmen, the grand footmen, 
and the well-mounted grooms. Here and there 
you will see a well-driven tandem, and occasion- 
ally an excellently ‘‘ tooled” four-in-hand. You 
may perhaps be startled by a sudden patter of 
hoofs, and you will turn round and see a most de- 
lightful light brigade charging under the accom- 
plished generalship of a fair-haired young lady, 
who is one of the dest riding mistresses in Brigh- 
ton. In the pathway itself, too, you will find 
plenty to attract your attention. You see such 
troops of bonny blooming school-girls in Brigh- 
ton as you see nowhere else. 


“ Come the dimpled darling pets, 


With their tresses all in nets, 


And their snow-white pantalets 

c ‘a - yo 1 

With their’ chignons and Rie atic 

Sweetest string of Beauty’s pearls— 

Two and two,” 

as some enthusiastic versifier has somewhere 
sung. You can not go twenty yards without 
meeting some one of your acquaintance ; they 
have all come down se it was foggy in 
London, or because their family is down here, 
or because they like an hour with the Brighton 
harriers, or because they are overworked, or low- 
spirited, or dyspeptic, and they all say they feel 
so much better for the change. This is doubt- 
less true enough. We have heard of the “‘ water- 
eure” and the “‘ grape-cure,” and fifty other de- 
scriptions of cures, but rest assured there is no 
cure like the ‘* Brighton-cure,” and no physician 
ean ever be so successful as Thackeray's old 
friend, ‘‘ Merry Doctor Brighton.” 





FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER 
MIDNIGHY. 


OME years ago, having a few weeks’ holiday, 

I went into the country to see an old friend and 
school-fellow, who was station-master at the Bur- 
ford Arms Station. There was no particular rea- 
son that one could see why a station should be 
placed there, for there was neither town nor vil- 
lage in its neighborhood. However, the secret 
of it was that there was a ‘‘ great house” a few 
miles off—the Marquis of Teesdale’s—and when 
the line was first planned, his lordship had bar- 
gained with the company that they should have 
a station near his park gates, and they bound 
themselves to stop their trains there by signal as 
often as should be wanted. Besides these fast 
trains that stopped when they were signaled 
for, or when passengers were booked (first class 
through to and from London or Crewe only, 
mind you), there was a Parliamentary train that 
called at the station once a day each way. Noth- 
ing else by any chance, unless, indeed, a goods 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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train might drop a heavy fourgon of luggage for 
Burford Hall, or a truck of coal, perhaps, for his 
lordship’s burning. 

‘Thore evidently wasn’t much for the station- 
master to do; all the better that suited my friend 
Dick Archer. He was a quiet, dreamy sort of 
a chap, fond of fishing and solitary loafing about ; 
but he was a gentlemanly fellow too; and I ex- 
pect that’s why they appointed him to. that sta- 
tion, so that he might make it agreeable for his 
lordship. Besides Dick, there were a porter and 
a boy. The porter was a quiet, lethargic man, 
the son of one of his lordship’s woodmen ; and I 
don’t know how the station would have got on at 
all, little as there was to do, if it hadn’t been for 
the boy. That boy was a perfect treasure. 
never saw any boy like him for energy and tirm- 
ness. ‘The way he'd get Dick out of bed of a 
morning, and down to the platform in time for 
the down Parliamentary, was a moving sight to 


see ; and the manner in which he turned the sig-" 


nals off and on, and put the switches down, was 
one that would have done credit to a metropol- 
itan pointsman, He was regularly the com- 
mander-in-chief of that station, and the boy 
knew it too; and perhaps that helped to devel- 
op his one besetting fault, which was arrogance. 
He would bully the passengers dreadfully if he 
wasn’t checked ; he had no respect for any thing 
outside the railway world ; and in his estimation 
the traffic manager was a much greater person- 
age than the Marquis of ‘Teesdale, or, indeed, 
than the very Queen on her throne. . 

It was a pretty little station that, built in a sort 
of Gothic style to harmonize with the rest of the 
marquis’s buildings, and the Burford Arms Hotel 
close by was of the same pattern—a quiet, dull 
little inn, which was kept by a retired coachman 
from the Hall, and where there was very little 
doing, exceyt when the Hall was fall of guests, 
or just in the summer-time, when picnic parties 
would come to see the house and gardens. ‘Ihe 
country about was mostly woodland, and the trees 
came up to each side of the line, which made a 
straight cutting through them; and the station 
was nearly inclosed in wood, except for a broad 
drive, at the farther end of which were the park 
gates—heavy fantastical iron structures, with the 
marquis’s crest in iron on the top of them, and 
great stone pillars on each side. On the left 
hand from the station was the Burford Arms, 
close to the park gates. On the opposite side 
of the line was a short siding, where there was 
generally a truck or two standing, and which 
ended in a massive ‘‘ stop” of earth and timber, 
From there being only one siding, and that a 
short one, it seemed that they were here obliged 
to have what they call facing-points from the 
up line; that is to say, that the points of the 
movable rails that turn the wheels of the train 
from one line to another faced in the direction of 
the advancing train. ‘There is a certain amount 
of danger about these facing-points, I'm tdld, as 
many sad accidents have shown, and at that time 
they were more general than they are now. 
There were pretty strict regulations about these 
points, however. ‘They were kept always lock- 
ed, and the key in the station-master’s posses- 
sion, aud he was bound personally to see them 
opened and closed. 

I had a very pleasant time at first at this little 
station. ‘The marquis and family were abroad ; 
the few servants that were left were on board 
wages, and the best part of the house was shut 
up; so that, except for the Parliamentary trains, 
hardly any thing ever stopped at our station. 
This was all the better for me, for I had the ran 
of the park and gardens, could fish as much as I 
pleased in the lake in the park, and might wan- 
der about the picture-gallery and read in the li- 
brary at the Hall whenever I pleased. My friend 
Dick, you see, was looked upon almost as one of 
the household, and I owed all these privileges to 
him. So, fine or wet, I was never at a loss, and 
in the evenings Dick and I would smoke togeth- 
er, and talk over old times, and often enough we 
would spend the evening at the Burford Arms, 
and listen to the landlord’s long-drawn stories 
about this lord and the other, and the horses 
that they had owned, and the coaches they had 
driven, and the pranks they had played in days 
that now seemed almost antediluvian. He had 
a very pretty daughter, too, Ellen Lanford, and 
in his quiet way Dick was very fond of her. Be- 
tween ourselves, I liked her too, and thought 
about her more than I should have cared to ac- 
knowledge. 

Well, one day Dick came and told me that 
there was to be a party up at the Hall, a sort 
of upper servants’ party: the housekeeper, the 
butler, the head keeper—a Scotchman, and a 
very nice, well-informed fellow—Mr. Lanford 
and his daughter from the Burford Arms, and 
one or two of the trades-people from the nearest 
town. Dick was invited, and was very keen upon 
going, seeing that Ellen was to be there, and 
they had asked him to bring his friend. ‘There 
was only one thing in the way. At fifteen min- 
utes after midnight the up express passed through 
et full speed, and it was Dick’s duty to be at the 
station to see the line all clear, Half an hour 
before the express came a goods train usually, 
but it rarely stopped. Our siding was not long 
enough for it to shunt into, and if there wasn’t a 
truck to leave, it ran on to Greatford, a principal 
station on the line, where it shunted for the ex- 
press to pass. After those two trains had gone 
by there was nothing more for the station-master 
to do. Now the supper was fixed for eleven 
o'clock, and it was rather hard for Dick to have 


to leave the best part of the fun to come back | 


and see the express whisk past. But he had ar- 
ranged for its being done. ‘The head groom had 
promised to have a dog-cart ready at half past 
eleven to bring Dick to the station, and then he 
was to go back as soon as the train had passed, 
and finish the evening. 

I didn’t care about going to this party. Not 
that I was above it, but that I had been brought 








up in too independent a school to care about 
mixing with great people’s servants; and Dick 
didn’t press it upon me, as I fancy he didn’t want 
me to see too much of Ellen. 1 was rather sor- 
ry for Dick, because I could see the girl didn’t 
care for him. She was really a nice girl, I as- 
sure you, well brought up and educated, and 
there was a charm about her that seemed to en- 
tangle one whether one would or not. However, 
I wasn’t going to interfere with Dick ; it would 
have been a pretty return for his hospitality to 
have cut him out on his own ground, even if I'd 
had a chance of doing it. 

I fancied that Dick had made up his mind to 
bring matters to a crisis this particular night. 
He'd got himself up very spruce in a dress suit 
and embroidered shirt, and altogether looked 
very well. ‘The Lanfords were going up to the 
Hall in one of their own flies, and were to take 
Dick with them; so we walked up to the Bur- 
ford Arms together. ‘There stood the fly wait- 
ing at the door, and out came Mr. Lanford, 
dressed in a blue coat and brass buttons, capa- 
cious white silk waistcoat, silk stockings, and 
shorts. . 

** Where’s Ellen ?” said Dick. 

**Oh,” said Mr. Lanford, ‘‘ she’s got a bad 
cold, and won’t come! Jump in, Mr, Archer.” 

Dick’s face fell, and he hesitated as if he’d a 
mind to say he wouldn’t go either; but he 
couldn’t exactly do it, and he crawled into the 
fly and went off with old Lanford, as woe-begone 
as if he were going to execution. 

I stood lighting my pipe in the porch of the 
Burford Arms, not thinking of going in, when 


.all of a sudden the thought came into my head 


that Ellen had done this on purpose. Dick had 
made such a fuss about this party and her going 
to it that it struck me she had come to the same 
conclusion as myself, and had made up her mind 
that he was going to put a certain question to 
her that very night. Now her not going meant 
that she didn’t want the question asked. I can’t 
describe what a thrill went through me as I 
thought of that. The coast was clear. Dick's 
chance was gone. Was there a chance for me? 
Till that moment I didn’t know what a charm 
and a fascination she had for me; now I felt as 
if a thousand invisible irresistible strings were 
drawing me toward her. 

Was I doing a sneaking thing ? I wondered, as 
I opened the door quietly and walked in. As I 
went down the matted passage my heart went 
loudly pit-a-pat. I had come to a resolve on the 
instant, and every faculty I had was working 
hard to justify it. Here was a girl whom I 
hadn't known for more than*a fortnight in a po- 
sition in which of choice I should not have look- 
ed for a wife, and yet I knew that I must needs 
goon. I had set my face that way, and there 
was no turning it. 

The little bar was at the end of the 
looking out into the garden, and the family sit- 
ting-room adjoined it, with a small window be- 
tween. There was no light in the bar, but can- 
dies were burning in the sitting-room, and through 
the window I saw Ellen sitting there alone, busy 
over some needle-work, looking rather disconso- 
late and unhappy. She heard my footsteps, and 
came to the door to see who it was. When she 
saw me she colored and seemed confused. 

“*T thought you were at the party,” she said. 

““No; I didn't care to go,” I replied. ‘* Dick 
has gone, and is very savage that you are not to 
be there.” 

“* Did he send you to tell me so?” she replied, 
quickly. 

**No; I have come here on my own account,” 
I said. 

Something hoarse and agitated in my voice 
made her look up at me suddenly, and'she seem- 
ed to read something in my eyes that frightened 
her, and made her turn quickly from me as if to 
run away. I caught her hand. I don't exactly 
know what I said or what she replied, but in a 
few minutes I had come to the conclusion that 
Dick’s chance was finally extinguished, and my 
fortune in the ascendant. There followed a de- 
licious time, in which I extracted from her an 
admission that she had liked me from the first 
time she had seen me. We had already, too, 
begun to talk about the future. I had told her 
of my prospects, my connections, or rather my 
want of them ; for there was nobody in the world 
belonging to me. Then she told me about her- 
self. Her father was of «a good family, it seemed, 
once seated somewhere on the Welsh borders, 
but had taken to coach-driving in his youth, and 
would settle to nothing else. When the coaches 
were finally run off the road, he had taken serv- 
ice with an old friend and patron, the Marquis 
of Teesdale, and had finally settled at this inn. 
She didn’t like the position at all, but wouldn't 
leave her father, unless she could persuade him 
to give up business and live upon his means. He 
was tolerably well off, it seemed, having received 
some handsome bequests during the last few 
years. Ellen, it appeared, had a little fortane 
too—some eight or nine hundred pounds, I 
don’t deny that I was pleased to hear all this, 
and to find that my leap in the dak had not 
been so imprudent after all. Altogether it was 
a new and delightful experience to me, this close 
and intimate relation to a charming girl, and I 
hardly knew how to make enough of it. ‘Time 
flew fast as we sat side by side, my arm round 
her waist, her head resting against my shoulder, 
and before we thought the evening had half 
passed we heard the rumble of the goods train 
in the distance. 

“You must go now,” said Ellen; ‘*I had no 
idea it was so late. Yon will be here in good 
time in the morning, Ned ?” 

**Yes,” said I, with a sort of shudder, for I 
rather dreaded having to interview papa, for 
whom at that time ] had no particular liking. 

** But you won't be put out by any thing fa- 
ther may say?” continued Ellen. ‘‘ This is my 
affair, you know, and I will have my own way.” 





I promised her that nothing should ever, ever 
come between me and my darling, and so on, 
forgetful that this was a leave-taking, and the 
hour late. 

Looking suddenly up from Ellen's eyes, I 
thought I saw a face staring in upon us through 
the little bar window, of which we had unac- 
countably forgotten to draw the curtain. It was 
but a momentary glimpse—I had no positive 
certainty that I had seen it—but the impression 
was very strong upon me of a pale white face 
with glassy eyes fixed sternly upon us. I went 
to the door of the parlor, opened it, and looked 
out into the bar. It wasn't quite dark there; 
light enough came in from the parlor window to 
have shown any body standing there. I looked 
down the passage too, but nobody was there, 
** All fancy,” I said to myself, and returned to 
take leave of Ellen. Such leave-takings prolong 
themselves. I had taken the precaution to draw 
the curtain this time, but the door was just ajar, 
and I thought once that I heard a rustling in the 
adjoining room. Fancy still, no doubt. 

We said a final good-by, and I went away, 
feeling as if I trod on air rather than on the firm 
dull earth. But I felt uneasy too, and I didn’t” 
lose sight of the house, but paced up and down, 
watching for the light in Ellen's window with all 
the new-born fervor of a lover. 

It was a fine still moonlight night, so quiet 
that when I strack a watch match to light my 
pipe the flame burned up clearly and evenly. In 
this quietude and calm sounds were strangely 
distinct, and I heard the faint rattle of wheels a 
long way off toward the Hall. This was the 
dog-cart, no doubt, bringing Dick from the sup- 
per-party; and it was high time too, for the ex- 
press was nearly due. ‘Then, with silvery tone, 
the solemn bell from the distant church-tower 
tolled out the hour—midnight. Still I paced to 
and fro in the shadow of the trees, watching for 
the taper’s spark, 

All at once I heard from the direction of the 
station a sort of low wailing sound, that seemed 
like the cry of somebody in great anguish of 
body or mind. I felt my blood run cold, for, 
as far as I knew, there was nobody there. The 
boy left at six o’clock, or as soon after as the up 
Parliamentary had been dispatched. ‘The porter 
staid to see if the goods train wanted his serv- 
ices; and when she was gone, after fixing the 
signals at ‘‘ All right,” he went home too. I 
had heard his retreating footsteps some few min- 
utes before I had left the Burford Arms; indeed, 
he had exchanged a few words with the hostler, 
who was then locking up the stable-yard. 

I went toward the station in some little trepi- 
dation, and to my surprise, as soon as I opened 
the door, I saw a light shining in the booking 
office. After all, it was only Dick, who was in- 
side there busy at his accounts. I didn't feel 
altogether comfortable at the sight of him. I 
hadn't been really perfidious, but it looked awk- 
wardly like it. Well, the best thing was to tell 
Dick all about it at once; so I went into the lit- 
tle office and took my place beside him—a tiny 
box of a place, with cases full of tickets on one 
side, with a counter and stamp for marking the 
tickets, some net-work of wires, and a telegraph 
machine with quivering needles; on the other a 
sloping desk, with half a dozen dusty files above 
it. A window at one end looked out on the 
platform, and a stove with a rusty pipe occupied 
the other. 

** Dick,” I said, plunging at once into the 
middle of the subject—‘* Dick, would you be 
surprised to hear that I was engaged to be mar- 
ried ?” 

It was the paraffine lamp over his head, no 
doubt, that threw such a yellow sinister glare 
into Dick’s face as he slowly raised his eyes from 
the papers before him. 

“To be married,” said he—‘‘ to be married, 
eh? Who is the fortunate fair, I wonder ?” 

I was rather relieved to find that Dick was 
taking it thus lightly, and I went on: ‘1 have 
proposed to Ellen Lanford to-night, and she has 
accepted me. If I’ve interfered in any way with 
you, Dick, I’m sorry; I didn’t intend to, but—” 

** Interfered with me!” interrupted Dick, with 
asort of a sneer. ‘‘What on earth should make 
you think that? I may have flirted a little with 
her, but that’s my way with girls. I assure you 
I had no intentions except a little diversion.’ 

“That's lucky,” said I, coldly, for I didn’t 
like his tone. 

All of a sudden we heard a low murmuring 
sound, caused by the humming of the wires of 
the telegraph overhead, and the gentle vibration 
of the wood-work about us. 

** It’s the express,” cried Dick, his face turn- 
ing quite livid, “‘and I haven't locked up the 
points! Come and help me, Ned. ‘The ‘goods’ 
dropped a truck at the siding, and I never locked 
the points.” 

He hurried out upon the platform and away 
to the switch that turned the points off and on. 
I followed him closely, not expecting, however, 
that my services would be required, as the affair 
was only one of an instant. 

Dick ran to the switch, and I stood by the line 
watching him and looking out for the express. 
The line, as I have said, ran through a wood ; 
and just beyond the station the ground rose a lit- 
tle, so that there was a cutting twenty or thirty 
feet deep. At the top of the bank was the dis- 
tance signal, which now showed a white light to 
the upline. Beyond that the track ran straight 
away over a broad level country. It was a fine 
piece of engineering that; a road as straight as 
a dart, spanned here and there by bridges, con- 
verging gradually tid it vanished to nothing on 
the horizon. Five miles or more away you could 
discern the lamps of an advancing train on a clear 
night. I could see the lights now, merged into 
one yellow point that twinkled like a star in a 
mist; and the hum of the approaching train was 
distinctly to be heard, and yet she was two miles 
away. Two miles away! That meant two min- 
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utes—that was her headlong speed; for every 
throb of one’s heart that mighty moving mass 
had Jeaped a flying stride some sixty feet. And 
behind this rushing coil of iron, fire, and hot 
scalding vapor luxurious men and soft-limbed 
women sat and dozed away the moments—read- 
ing, perhaps, or busy at some trifling task, or 
talking drowsily, the lamps shining softly down 
upon their heads; and here in this quiet coun- 
try nook, the moon looking placidly down and 
the stars twinkling through the rifts in the white 
fleecy clouds, lurked death in wait. 

‘*T can’t close the points, Ned!” cried my 
friend, in a hoarse excited whisper ; ‘* come and 
help me.” 

Had I thought for a moment I should have 
rushed to the handle of the distance signal and 
turned it to “‘danger;” but I was confused by 
the imminence of the peril. 

‘There's something between the points,” he 
cried, ‘‘ that prevents their closing.” 

I ran along the track where the two sets of 
rails converged—the main line and the siding. 
The siding was now open, so that the advancing 
train would be turned from the line, hurled 
against the earthen bank and massive timber 
structure at the end. Stay; I had found the 
source of the mischief—between the end of one 
of the moving points and the iron flange that 
acted as a stop when it was fully closed was a 
round white stone. I kicked the stone away 
with my foot; the points were spring ones, and 
closed sharply with a clang, pinning my foot be- 
tween the flange and the iron rail. 

**Dick,” I cried, ‘‘open the points; 
caught!” 

I saw his face in the moonlight; it was like 
the face of a corpse, but his eyes gleained with 
ferocity and malign triumph. Deliberately he 
fastened the chain and padlock to the switch and 
locked it up; then he made a few quick strides 
across the line and threw his arms round my 
struggling frame. 

** You'll be married, will you,” he hissed into 
my ears, ‘‘ to your pet, your darling, your Ellen?” 

In that moment I remembered the face I had 
seen in the window, and that I was then speak- 
ing some such endearing words. ‘Then, and 
now! Ali my new-born happiness seemed to re- 
turn upon me in a flood of sudden unspeakable 
bitterness. Yonder came the train, the earth 
quaking at its passage, rushing upon us with 
horrible staring eyes; whistling, shrieking, roar- 
ing, frothing out great gusts of white hot steam, 
the glare of its furnaces sweeping like lightning 
flashes across the dark steep cutting. Pinned to 
the ground by my foot, the strong grasp of a 
madman about my arms, I made one desperate, 
ineffectual struggle, gave one despairing cry—I 
remember nothing more. Other hands must tell 
you the. rest, 


I'm 


ELLEN CONTINUES THE STORY. 


After my dear Ned had left me.on the night 
he first said that he loved me, I rested for some 
time on the sofa, feeling tired and quite sad some- 
how, and yet very happy. Then I put out the 
candles, and was going to bed. I was passing 
through the bar when | caught sight of a slip of 
paper twisted up and addressed to me in large 
blotched letters. It had evidently just been writ- 
ten ; the ink was moist and blurred ; an inkstand 
stood in the middle of the table, upon it a pen 
still wet. Somebody must have been in the bar 
a short time ago, somebody who might have 
looked through the window and taken notice of 
Edward and me. I felt quite ashamed when I 
thought of this, and snatched up the note and 
opened it, really angry and astonished. Now I 
recognized the handwriting. It was Richard 
Archer's. He must have come back from the 
party, and have entered the house without our 
seeing him. There was light enough in the bar, 
shining in from the parlor window, to write by, 
and Mr. Archer must have dashed off this note 
in the first fury of his indignation. It did, in- 
deed, seem almost as if Edward and I had un- 
derstood one another in staying away from the 
party, but it was not so; and I declare that I 
never gave Mr. Archer any encouragement—at 
least not more than any girl might have done to 
a young man who was frying to make himself 
agreeable; certainly never since I saw Edward, 
and felt how vastly superior he was in every way 
to this Mr. Archer. 

‘The note was short and rough. 

** Ellen,” it began, not that he had any right 
to address me in that way—certainly I was not 
and never had been ‘‘ Ellen” to him, but so it 
was—‘‘ Ellen, you have deceived me, you and 
Ned Walters; but I give you warning it is for 
the last time. You and he shall never marry ; I 
will see you both dead first.” 

I was dreadfully frightened when I read this ; 
but I came to the conclusion it was mere rodo- 
montade when I began to think of it calmly. I 
laughed at the idea of that pti gaa * a lit- 
tle Archer, doing any damage to my Edward, 
and yet I was uneasy. Then father came home 
in rather a bad temper. The party had been a 
failure, for every body had been upset by that 
young Archer. 

‘* Tt’s all your fault too,” said father, ‘ flirting 
and encouraging that young chap to come here.” 

Which was very unjust of him, and made me 
cry, for I knew it was no such thing. But it 
seemed that he began at father as soon as ever 
they had started for the Hall; asked him if he 
had any objection to his making proposals to me. 
And I don't think father treated him well; for 
he asked him roughly what means he had to sup- 
port a wife, and Mr. Archer said only his. salary 
—something like seventy pounds a year. Then 
father laughed at him, told him he was a fool for 
his pains, and that I would never look at a pau- 
per like him, and that I now stopped at home on 
purpose because I wouldn't meet him, and, I am 
afraid, made himself very disagreeable and saucy. 
At all events, it seems that Archer behaved like 





a madman at the Hall, told every body of his 
troubles, and abused father to all the company, 
and at last went off to walk home to the station, 
seeming quite wild and disturbed. 

When I heard this I began to feel still more 
uneasy about Edward. He had gone right into 
the lion’s den, and he was quite unsuspicious that 
Mr. Archer knew any thing of what had happen- 
ed that night. I asked father to go down and 
see if every thing was right; but he laughed at 
me, and said he would meddle in no such matters. 

“* If the young fellows quarrel,” he said, “let 
them fight it out.” 

With this he went off to bed, and bade me 
put the lights out and go to bed too. But still I 
couldn't get rid of my uneasy feeling ; I couldn't 
make up my mind to go to bed while I was un- 
certain as to what was happening at the station. 
It was a fine moonlight night, and I opened the 
window that led into the garden from the bar, 
and went out. At the bottom of the garden 
was a wicket-gate, from which ran a foot-path 
that went through a fir plantation and crossed 
the railway line. ‘There was a deep cutting 
there, and steps down and up again on the other 
side; from the top of the bank you could see 
the windows of the station and all the line be- 
tween. Now I thought to myself, as I stood in 
the garden, that I should rest much more com- 
fortably if I could see the light shining from Ed- 
ward's bedroom window. 1 knew which it was, 
because he had told me; it was the one in the 
gable end of- the station looking down the line. 
I ran down the garden and opened the gate gen- 
tly, and went along the path, feeling very much 
frightened, especially when I got under the 
shade of the fir-trees, and fancied all sorts of 
shapes and forms flitting about in the gloom. In 
a moment, however, I stood upon the bank over- 
hanging the line, and then I heard the express 
whistling and moaning a long way off. There 
was no light in Edward’s window, however, and 
I felt disappointed at that. And then I saw how 
foolish I had been, for the young man had told 
me that they never went to bed till after the ex- 
press had passed. As I was there, I made up 
my mind to stay till the train went by; and I 
watched it coming on, its lights gradually grow- 
ing more distinct, and the wreaths of steam it 
threw off looking like white fleecy clouds in the 
moonbeams, All of a sudden I heard a sort of 
smothered cry in the direction of the station, 
and, turning round, I saw that two men were 
struggling upon the railway line, right in the 
way of the express. ‘They were Edward and 
Archer; and then in a moment it struck me 
that Archer, mad with disappointment and jeal- 
ousy, meant to murder his friend and kiil him- 
self at the same time by means of the express 
train. The train was just upon me, in another 
half minute it would be over them. I could do 
nathing; I could only scream and look up to 
heaven. And then I saw a light above my head, 
the distance signal of the station shining ‘* All 
right” to the advancing train, Instantly there 
came into my head one of those inspired thoughts 
that seem to be communicated by Providence in 
moments of sudden danger. The wire of the 
signal by which it was moved from the station 
ran along little posts along the side of the line. 
If I could only reach that wire and turn the sig- 
nal to danger, I might yet save my lover. 

I dashed down the bank and over the ditch at 
the bottom, and there my foot struck against the 
wire of the signal, and seizing it with both hands, 
I dragged it with my utmost strength; but it 
would not move—no, I could not move it an 
inch either way. I knew the reason afterward. 
It was one of those patent signals, that always 
point to danger unless held at safety by the wire 
from the station; and this wire now being held 
tight by the lever at the station, which was fast- 
ened in its place, nothing could move it. The 
ground was now beginning to tremble under me 
with the swift rash of the train, and still the ter- 
rible wire mocked all my efforts. In a trans- 
port of frenzy almost I cast myself upon it. It 
broke—yes, it broke with my weight suddenly 
thrown upon it—and with a clang and clatter 
the signal-lamps went round. An _ indignant 
roar of whistling from the engine told me the 
signal had been seen, but with hardly abated 
speed the train now went past me. I shrieked 
loudly and waved my hands, and I saw the fire 
fly from the metals, and heard the discordant 
scream of the wheels against the rails. Then I 
rose and ran toward the station. 

The train had been stopped just in time; the 
buffers almost touched poor Ned, who was pinned 
there, unable to escape. He was dreadfully 
bruised, too, by the iron boot in which his foot 
had been fixed, and we feared at one-time that 
the shock of those dreadful few minutes would 
have been too much for him. But we took him 
to our house, where he had careful tending, I as- 
sure you, and before long he was his old self once 
more, and doubly dear to his Ellen for the perils 
he had undergone; and I never can be sufficient- 
ly thankful that he was spared to me, for he is 
one of the dearest and best— 


CONCLUSION BY THE ORIGINAL AUTHOR. 


Rather than listen to my wife’s rhapsodies, I 
dare say you wouid like to hear about my poor 
friend Archer, whose sudden frenzy had so near- 
ly been fatal to me. I must do him the justice 
to say that I don't believe this outrage of his was 
premeditated. It seemed that on this night the 
goods train had dropped a truck at the siding, 
and the porter, to save himself the trouble of 
running backward and forward to the switch, 
had jammed a stone in to keep the points open, 
‘The porter had gone off home, forgetting that he 
had left the stone there; and knowing that the 
points were self-closing, and that it was the sta- 
tion-master’s business to lock them up, had 
thought no more about the matter. The sta- 
tion-master, his head full of other things, had 
forgotten to go and lock up the points till he 





heard the distant roar of the express ; and then, 
sudden opportunity presenting itself to his warp- 
ed and jaundiced mind, he had clutched at the 
opportunity of involving his miserable self and 
his successful rival in one common doom. Aft- 
er that Dick went raving mad, and was confined 
in an asylum. He was discharged cured, and 
went away to America, where-he was soon after 
killed by an engine on a level crossing. I always 
made out that it was an accident my being fuast- 
ened in the points, and that Dick was trying to 
save me; but now that he is dead, there is no 
harm in telling the whole truth. 








THE LETTER. 


I reap it by the sea, love, 
As the stately ships went by; 
When the birds, with snowy bosoms, 
Flew merrily o'er the sky; 
And the spirit you touched glowed warmer 
To the ships on the sunny sea; 
And caroled the wild birds sweeter 
From the thoughts you had sent to me. 


I read it in the dale, love, 
In the midst of a summer dream; 
When your voice seemed strangely mingled 
With the sweet, melodious stream ; 
And the far-off children’s laughter, 
And the sound of the maiden’s glee, 
Did seem to my heart the purer 
From the thoughts you had sent to me. 


I read it in the eve, love, 
When the meadows and woods were still ; 
When the murmuring sea broke softer, 
And the mist slept calm on the hill; 
When the nightingale sang ‘mid the tassels 
Of the bright laburnum-tree, 
And his song to my heart was dearer 
From the thoughts you had sent to me. 


I've kept it in my heart, love, 
As a jewel within a shrine; 
And it fills my life with the beauty 
Of a love that is half divine ; 
And oft, in the midst of its presence, 
I dare not think what would be 
Were my soul to be sundered forever 
From the thoughts you have seut to me. 





STREET LIFE IN SMYRNA 


HE street life of Smyrna is very animated 
and variegated during the day. Although the 
native shops and shop-keepers can not vie with 
those of Stamboul, Cairo, or Damascus, having 
adopted a semi-European system of trading and 
displaying their wares unpracticed by their more 
Oriental brethren, in most places the old system 
still prevails among the Mussulman population 
and Christian Rayahs, or Turkish subjects. The 
city of Smyrna can boast of extensive bazars on 
the old-fashioned plan, considerable in area, and 
comprising an infinite medley of curious Eastern 
products and articles, manufactured and other- 
wise. There you can obtain the rare products of 
the native hand-looms from Syria and Asia Mi- 
nor; shawls and slippers of small or great price, 
costly amber mouth-pieces for pipes, and richly 
chased silver pedestals for nargilehs or water- 
pipes, many of rare design and very high price, 
together with innumerable odd and useless ob- 
jects fascinating to the eye and heart of collect- 
ors. Many of these articles are jealously hidden 
away apparently from the sight of the public by 
the dealer, who really seems to regret the exhi- 
bition or sale of them. The relief experienced 
on entering these shady and damp bazars, screen- 
from the sun above by a vaulted roof and 
sprinkled below, while mimic streets run through 
and traverse the whole extent at right angles, 
with the little coop-like shops at each side, is 
very great after having encountered the glare 
and dust of the streets, especially at mid-day. 
There, perched on their little platforms in front 
of their miniature shops, you see, blandly smok- 
ing their nargilehs or chibouques, the sleepy- 
looking Turk, Arab, Syrian, Armenian, or Per- 
sian proprietor, who ‘neither by word or look in- 
vites your custom. Rather, when you make a 
full stop before him and solicit his attention, with 
a grunt of dissatisfaction he puts by his pipe and 
reluctantly rises to his feet. If you indicate 
business and are of the male persuasion, he may 
offer you a pipe and a seat; for a smoke is the 
usual preliminary of a purchase or negotiation. 
One peculiarity which will strike you in these, 
as in all Eastern bazars, is that all the shops ex- 
hibiting or selling the same kind of goods are 
alongside of each other, and that a separate 
quarter of the bazar is assigned to each peculiar 
trade or business, thus putting the rival estab- 
lishments cheek by jowl with one another. Thus 
you know exactly in what quarter of the bazar 
to find the especial article you may be in search 
of, which is very convenient for the buyer, and 
seems equally convenient to the seller, profound- 
ly indifferent to competition. As there is no 
fixed price for any thing in these bazars, shop- 
ping is a very slow. process, and a game at which 
two must play. In fact, the merchant is disap- 
pointed if you pay him the price he asks, and do 
not consume considerable time and diplomacy 
in beating him down. He really seems to relish 
the bargaining more than the sale. It is equal 
to a theatrical performance to witness the bar- 
gaining between native dealer and native pur- 
chaser. The simulated indifference on both 
sides, warming up into active and almost hostile 
demonstrations as the conflict proceeds; the re- 
peated retiring in disgust of the purchaser, only 
to return; and the pretended putting away of the 
article by the proprietor, with his eye ever on the 
retreating purchaser, ready to summon him back 
if he really means to go. The liveliness of these 
dramatic entertainments, which frequently con- 


sume hours for the purehase of an article worth 
less than a shilling, it is impossible to describe. 
For time is a commodity on which no store 
is set and to which no value seems attached 
throughout the Kast, where more time is wasted 
in saving a few copper paras on a purchase than 
the thrifty West would spare for as many gold 
coins. In these bazars you see many curious spec - 
imens of Eastern work, as well as the rich shawls, 
spices, and jewels of the East, all of which valu- 
ables are secured at night by the primitive pro- 
tection of a shutter put up against the little booth 
containing them, supervised by a native police, 
which it is a mockery to call by that name; and 
whose somnolence is only surpassed by their ca- 
pacity for smoking the soothing weed. Yet rob- 

beries are almost unheard of or unknown, out- 
door brigandage taking the place of all other 
shapes of felonious appropriation. In fact, the 
honesty of the people, and the infrequency of 
theft either on a large or small scale among « peo- 
ple the majority of whom are so wretchedly poor, 
is a curious feature of life in Smyrna, as in other 
Eastern cities. 

The streets present the peculiarities of Eastern 
life in the presence of the camel and the donkey, 
the chief bearers of burdens in all Eastern towns, 
the more aristocratic horse being chiefly reserved 
for the saddle, and bearing pasha or functionary 
on his velvet-embroidered saddle, which, like his 
bridle-reins, is often richly incrusted with gems. 
The long snake-like neck and head of the camel, 
with his complaining grunt, are seen and heard 
above the surging crowd as he heaves his ungain- 
ly bulk along ; and the sharp cry of the donkey- 
driver pierces through the Babel-like din of oth- 
er sounds. For Eastern streets are ever noisy, 
and silence never settles down upon them until 
the shades of evening fall, when they are utterly 
deserted. An hour after dark neither man nor 
beast may be seen in the narrow streets, so 
crowded and so noisy during the daylight, and 
the city seems deserted in so far as the thorough- 
fares are concerned, all the shops being* closed 
and carefully barred ; for ‘* when the night com- 
eth” literally ‘‘ no man doth work.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


H. A. T.—The English cuirass and box-pleated skirt 
have no apron accompanying them, and we do not 
alter our patterns. Read about black cashmere gar- 
ments in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
VII. Make a basque and deep apron, and trim with 
jet galloon and fringe; put side pleatings on the 
skirt. Black poplin is similarly trimmed. Titan 
braid and fringe are the trimmings for your beaver 
sacque. 

Ame.ia.—Read answer just given “H. A. T.” Puffs 
around the armhole are not worn now. The “Ugly 
Girl” articles will soon be ready for publication, when 
the price will be announced. 

A. E. M.—The armholes of cuirass basques with 
different material for sleeves have large thick cords, 
all other armholes have small cords. The best bustles 
have front straps that hold them securely. You have 
the right idea about the Catogan braid. Coronet braids 
are still worn. The standing flaring collar is most 
appropriate for the cuirass, yet many new French 
dresses have the collar turned down, and mach new 
lingerie is made up with turned-down collars. 

M. T. L.—Cashmere, camel's-hair, drap d’été, cloth, 
velvet—in fact, any fabric used for wraps—may be 
made up by the French sacque pattern. 

E.uir P.—Six yards of velvet will make you a basque 
and small tablier. Trim with fringe, lace, or else 
fringed side pleating of heavy black silk. 

Mrs. E. M. D.—Satin is not appropriate for trimming 
brilliantine. Use the English cuirass and long apron 
over-skirt pattern, and trim with smoothly folded 
knife pleatings. Your twenty yards of wide brilliant- 
ine will be quite enough for such a suit, and you can 
save the satin for something else. 

M. C. B.—Knife pleating is very fine and smoothly 
folded side pleating. The edges are hemmed with 
blind stitching, and the pleats are held down by the 
single row of machine stitching that fastens it to the 
garment. 

C.—The French sacque pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. VIL, is suitable for your velvet cloak. 

Mars. J. A. J.—Light brocade silks are much used as 
cuirasses and over-skirts or mere aprons, with sleeves 
and lower skirt of plain material. The princesse 
and Gabrielle dresses are the gored dress pattern you 
mention. 

Mockrxe-Brev.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. VIL, for hints about making your Swiss 
muslin dress. Wear your hair in crown braids, with 
two or three short curis behind. 

O.vp Svsscrmer.—Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar Nos. 45 and 46, Vol. VIL., for hints about black 
silk dresses. 

Ne.um.—You had better trust your beaver-skins to 
one of the leading furriers here, and be guided by his 
advice. 

Reaper.—We can not use our columns to commend 
one cook-book above another. 

Pert anp Fotty.—You should not wear white dress- 
es when the bride wears brown. The bride-maids’ 
dresses should be similar to the brides in color. Tulle, 
tarlatan, and silk are the fabrics. White slippers are 
used with any evening dress. 

L. H. V.—Make a cuirass basque and apron over- 
ekirt of your camel’s-hair, with silk sleeves, silk lower 
skirt, and a deep shirred flounce of either one of the 
materials, trimmed with a wide bias band of the other 
fabric. A bias band of silk trims the deep over-skirt, 
the basque is piped with silk, the flaring collar is of 
silk, and the cuffs are part silk and part camel’s-hair. 
The wadded sacque should be in the French shape like 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. VII. 

K. M. S.—A fur sacque of seal-skin, if you can afford 
it, is what you need for riding in a cold country. If 
seal is too expensive, get a black Astrakhan sacque. 

Mrs. H. G. 8.—Your silk sample is the stylish car- 
dinal-color, rich and handsome, but too gay for the 
street. Worth uses this color in conjunction with 
black silk, but only as accessories. Such a drese made 
by him was described in a late number of the Bazar. 
If you can find cashmere or camel’s-hair of a deeper 
shade for a cuirass and over-skirt, using the silk for 
sleeves, lower skirt, and flounce, you can make a sty|- 
ish suit, though it will be somewhat conspicuous on 
account of color. The bonnet must be of the silk, 
with cardinal roses. If you intend the dress for the 





house merely, use silk of a darker shade or else velvet. 





A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


HE first of the accompanying illustrations of 

Swiss scenery gives a superb picture of the 
Wetterhorn, or ‘Tempest Peak, one of the most 
celebrated mountains of Switzerland, at the foot 
of which lies the picturesque village of Grindel- 
wald. The Wetterhorn consists of three peaks, 
the central one of which, the Mittelhorn, is 12,166 
feet above the level of the sea, and was first as- 
cended by Agassiz in 1843. From this mount- 
ain descends the upper glacier of Grindelwald. 


hospice or convent of St. Bernard, the highest 
inhabited spot in all the Alps, which is situated 


near the summit of the Great Saint Bernard, a 
mountain-pass of the Pennine Alps, 8200 feet 
above the level of the sea, between the Swiss 
canton of Valais and the valley of Aosta. This 
convent was founded in the year 962 by St. Ber- 
nard of Menthon, in Savoy, for the succortof 
the numerous travelers between Switzerland and 
Italy ; and for more than nine hundred years its 
hospitable doors have swang open at the call of 


| every guest, whatever his nation or creed; while 


the good monks, aided by their renowned dogs, 


| have rescued countless travelers from perishing 
The second picture gives a fine view of the | 


amidst the eternal snows. At one time the con- 
vent was very wealthy ; but the vicissitades of 
time have stripped it of much of its revenue. In 


A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—THE WETTERHORN. 


the revolution of 1848 it was even broken up, and 
its inmates removed ; but the clamor of the tray- 
elers procured its re-establishment. It provides 
for nearly twenty thousand persons every year, 
without exacting any payment, and supporting 
itself out of its own funds, So severe is she 
climate on these heights that the monks: become 
disabled with rheumatism after twelve or fifteen 
years, and are sent to end their days in the val- 
ley of Martigny, Even the dogs become rheu- 
matic in seven or eight years, and are killed. 
Travelers who cross the Alps in winter remain 
in a refuge at some distance from the summit 
until a servant with one of the dogs comes down 
and conducts them through the snow, which is 


A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—THE HOSPICE OF ST. BERNARD, 


[December 12, 1874. 


often thirty feet deep. The dog acts as guide, 
and never loses the way, although often buried 
in the snow so that only the tip of his tail can be 
seen, 

The hospice is a mass of large, regular, gray 
stone buildings. ‘The ground-floor is devoted to 
the store-rooms and stables, and the upper part 
to the parlor, refectories, and dormitories. The 
fraternity consists of about forty members, some 
ten or twelve of whom reside permanently at St. 
Bernard with seven attendants, for the purpose 
of entertaining travelers and rendering assistance 
in case of accident. In the church of the con- 
vent is a monument to General Desaix, who was 
buried here after the battle of Marengo. 
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A SIIORT-CUT ACROSS THE FIELDS.—[See Pace 818.] 
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A SHORT-CUT ACROSS THE 
FIELDS. 
See illustration on page 817. 

ILE longest way around is the shortest way 

home,” says the old adage, and we fear 
that the party in our pretty picture will verify 
the truth thereof before they reach their destina- 
tion. ‘To be in time for dinner, let us suppose, 
after an overlong sermon, they have undertaken 
to make a short-cut across the fields, which has 
unexpectedly brought them in the midst of a 
bog. The leader of the party is gallantly assist- 
ing the young lady by laying down stepping- 
stones, and lending her his hand to cross them ; 
the old gentleman, with his pantaloons rolled up, 
and his granddaughter mounted on his shoulder, 
is timidly preparing to attempt the mire; and 
the only one of the company who is really master 
of the situation is the lad in knickerbockers, who 
looks as if he rather enjoyed the fun of wading 
the marsh. His elders evidently wish with all 
their heart that they had kept the beaten ‘track, 
and saved their Sunday clothes by eschewing 
experiments. 





Every reader of Longfellow remembers with delight 
the perfect and sympathetic picture-poem in which he 
describes the picturesque and poetic fascination of 
Nuremberg the ancient : 


“ Quaint old town of toil and traffic, 

Quaint old town of art and song.” 
It is precisely the combination suggested in these lines 
of “art and song,” with “toil and traffic;” of the 
ssthetic, that is, with the useful and the active pur- 
suits of human nature, which makes the peculiar 
charm of the atmosphere, not only of Nuremberg, 
but of the age and the country of which Nuremberg 
is still the best and fullest @xpression left to us. In 
one of the most celebrated bric-a-brac collections of 
Paris, that of M. Dugue, there exists a curious candle- 
stick in bronze of the XIth centary, a German fruit 
of the revival of artistic metal-work in Europe by the 
famous Archbishop St. Bernard, of Mayence, which 
is regarded as the earliest specimen now known to be 
extant, of the results in art of this phase of the Teu- 
tonic intellect. A naked man, representing doubtless 
the Teutonic Thyr, straddles a mystic dragon, which 
turns in vain its head to bite him, and which doubt- 
less represents the weird and awful Fenris-Wolf of the 
Teutonic mythology. A plant grows up over the 
dragon's back and ends in a great flower, which 
serves to uphold the candle. How not the German 
mythology only, but the mythology of Rome, of 
Greece, of the East, may be made thus to bring no 
only beauty of form and charm of striking effect in.o 
connection with the utilities of daily life, but real in- 
struction and suggestive thought is daily illustrated 
now in the active bronze manufacture of Germany, 
France, Italy, and Holland. In the wareroome of 
Srann & Maxcrs, at No. 22 John Street (up stairs), 
the mest curious and varied products of this manufac- 
ture, gathered with a never-slecping watchfulness 
from the never-ceasing industry of a hundred different 
Europeun ateliers may be seen with profit and interest 
not only by those who have houses to furnish with 
objects that shall be at once apparently and really, 
immediately and permanently, valuable, but also by 
those whose prior care it is to furnish their minds 
with ever new thoughts and ever new visions of 
beauty.—[Com.] 





From the Eventya Express, Nov, 14, 1874. 

Tue Second Premium Allotment of the New 
York Industrial Exhibition Co. will take place 
Dec. 7th, 1874, at Steinway Hall. Every bond 
sold will receive at least $21 in return, with a 
chance for one of the 100 Capital Premiums. 
These drawn series bonds, it will be seen, cost 
$40, and with the above assured return to the 
holder for his investment. 

What is received for these bonds beyond what 
is returned will go to one of the most important 
works ever contemplated in the city, either as a 
work of art or as a work of utility. A permanent 
Industrial Palace Building near our grand Cen- 
tral Park, and between our two grand rivers, is to 
be one of the future institutiéns of the city. To 
this end the Exposition Company was formed, 
and to this completion it will come at last. 





Cavtton.—On account of the popularity of the 
Wheeler and Wilson Sewing-Machines, parties 
have largely engaged in purchasing old and sec- 
ond-hand machines of that make, and imposed 
upon the public by selling them as new machines. 
The Wheeler and Wilson Company begs to ad- 
vise the public that any one desiring to buy their 
second-hand machines can be supplied by that 
Company direct, on better terms than others can 
afford them, and be assured of what they are 
buying. Address Waeeter & Witson M’r'G 
Co., 625 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 














Dyrre anv CLeantne.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Priuting Establisb- 
ment, Staten Island. Offices: 98 Duane Street; 752 
Broadway; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—{Com.] 





Drs. Srronc’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga ‘ooo 
has Turkish, pe, Sulphur, Hydropathic, Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equ a Movement Soom, and 


other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—{Com.]} 











Corvire Waert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transfe rred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is enenthy nsefal for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the —— 
themeelves, For sale by Newsdealers generally ; 

will be seut by mail om receiptof 26 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


at the lowest possible prices. 


Sable, Seal, Mink, 
and all other Furs, 


in great varieties, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
scription. 


502-504 Broadway. 


CUT THIS OUT. 








moge Stone China Dinner Sets, . .131 Pieces, = 00 
moge Stone China Dinner Sets, . .100 ” 8 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets, ..... 44 « % 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 od 400 
Gold China Tea Sets,......... ry a 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, Aadediie 2 50 
Good Water Gobiet.......... $1 50 and 2 00 


Also Housefurnishing Goods in great — 
Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.O.D., or Post-Office Order. 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


637 Broadway, 


Are selling at low prices 


Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, 
Furnishing 
Goods, &c., 


Prior to REMOVAL to their New Store, 


913 BROADWAY. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


tz Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 
109 & 111 East 14th St.,N.¥. 
ve ENEW! 199 Either of Haxrrn’s— 
$4 00, and Phrenolog- 
~z Journal, eS wx 











postpaid, a year—1875—for $6 00, 
Eis. 389 Broadway, New York. — 


 GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
Single or ina Club, who pays in advance for 1875, and 
rents yn to this office, 
A y of “THE RESCUE,” 
the Sanhiomek Chromo ever offered. Terms, $3 00 
per annum. For Circulars containing terms for Clubs, 
&c., address A. GO 
N. E. Cor. or. Sixth and Cheatnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical 0 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York 





Paid. Clubs of 


the remaining numbers of a year 
Address, OHN 
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T= COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young people, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practicable, 
sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Dr. LI. Hayes, 
Bdward Eggleston, Rev. W.M. Baker, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H.Davis. C.A. Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield. Geo. M. Towle, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 


comprehensive in its character. It gives 

Stories of Adven- Religious Articles, 
ture, Stories of Home & 

Letters of Travel, School Life, 

Editorials upon Tales, Poetry, 
Current Topics, Selections for Dec- 

Historical Articles. lamations, 

Biographical Anecdotes, Puzzles 
Sketches, Pacts, & Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. This includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers, 
Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in. 
PERRY, MASON, & CO., 
41 Temple Street, Boston, Mass, 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma Award- 
ed the Ameri- 
nstitute A.W. 









to suit every style of 
Seems WhelecdiaDenoan 


$1 White St., N. Y. 80% Race St, Philadelphia, 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


ate ge HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
N FIRST-CLASS GOODS ON 

Anat only importer who Frames Sem roamrered = ine 

ng. No, 





stamp tor illustrated Price-List before pu 

777 Broadway, ~ Ey pont A. T. Stewart's. 
goods sent with privilege to examine. What can be faire 
er? The new Coiffure now out—the “CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. ¢#~ N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 
receive trash in return. 





T. B. FISH & CO., 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 


SKATES. 





American Civus, Barney & Berry’s Cius anv Kink, 
New Yor« Civs, N. Y. Ruxvg, Acme Cive, and all other 
styles, at reduced prices; also, Revolvers, on, Fish- 
ing — pe anv Hotrmay Goons, Games, &c. 
for illustrated Catalogue. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


At MAX WIENER’S 
295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth‘ Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 


You can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. less than at any other establishment 
in the the city. 


‘Take Notice of of the Golden Ostrich. 


P. S.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 
E CORSET DELASSANT—THE MOST 
GRACEFUL and perfect-fitting Corset ever worn. 
It is comfortable, symmetrical, and highly finished. 
Ladies who desire a graceful figure should call and 
examine it. Sold only at 6 Clinton Place. 




















The Little Corporal. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS P CIRLS. 

This magazine has now been nearly ten years before the public, and has secured for itself the ¢ 

— reputation, for the excellence of its reading matter and the beauty of its illustrations. ¢ 
ts conductors aim to provide in each number wholesome entertain 

Folks. Young Folks, and Old Folks with young 

3 names at one time. 81.10 each Postage Paid. 8 


Two Months Free! «. 
NE. MILLER, *Bublisher, “Chicago, ills. 
9990909 900000000000000* 
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B (rand, Square,& Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK. 





MOORE’S | PATENT BIAS.CUTTER. 


BOR-SAVIN 
The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. It saves time; saves 
material; saves calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


So simple that any chia ar - it. 
trouble; saves 


G INVENTION. 


GEO. MOORE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office. 





Human Hair Goods. 


L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY CORNER 4th sv. 
BRANCH RE No, 345 6th AVE.. 
BETWEEN 2iet & 204 STS., N. ¥ 
UP STAIRS, 


=, -Apenst STOCK OF pe AN 
R GOODS IN THE Cir 
Posihay rte at wholesale a = a cases 
rnable. 





full sa’ tion guaranteed, or goods ret 
PRIC nyt ho Ist. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 


upwa 
= gael one yard long, $2. ar long hair Switches, 


uality of hair, —_ not dyed: 





Curis warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00, No extra charge for ex- 


o—~  BALD HRADS 


aad Wigs, Tou ees made to order 
+ and on heen a rfect ‘tt guar- 


an 
—— 





gee,” 


MADE UP, 25c. and 0c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
and 
made over in latest 
styles. Soot ws COD. by express to all parts of 


hen 
PRIVILEGE 0 EXAMINATI 
A liberal reduction made to te wholesale trade. 


THE DAYS ARE GETTING 


SHORT 


and so are the 
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DRAWN SERIES BONDS: 
of the 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY, 
SECOND PREMIUM ALLOTMENT, 


to be held 
DECEMBER 7, 1874, 


at 
STEINWAY HALL. 





ONLY 4000 BONDS PARTICIPATE. 
Every Bond receives at least 


$21. 


1 CAPITAL PREMIUM OF 
1 do, do. 
1 do. do, 
1 do, do. 
3 do. do, 





and many others. 
£40$-40840$40$408408-408-40$40840840F. 











Drawn Series Bonds for sale at 


$40 EACH. 


This loan is raised for the purpose of erectin 
— Industrial Exhibition Palace in New 
ty. 


the 
fork 





Send orders without delay to 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO,, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
No. 23 Park Row, New York. 
(Post-Office Drawer, No. 29.) 


Remit hy Soam on New York City Banks, by 
Registered er, or Post-Office Money Order. 





This is the finest 
Game o: Authors ever 
published. op | 
72 cards ; caid 
has a tails on engraved 
Vignette from Stee! of 
the feliowing authors, 


©, Wendell Holmes 
Sir Walter Scort 
Washington Irv.>c 
H.W. jow 
Geo. Will Curtis 
Nathanie! Be wtborne 





Raw. Everett Hale Bayard Tay! 
Jobn G, Whittier Charles Pemene J 
W.M. Thackery J Russell Lowell Wm, Cullen Bryant 


For Sale by all Booksellers ,Stationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
paid, on receipt cents, by 


E. CG. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John Street, N.Y. 


THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Bucks! in Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 


D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’ 's Patent Dress Shields. 











ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


RENCH Stampin Patterns, —Send for Cir- 
cular. Mug. L, CEN RIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
[MPORTED Embroidered ‘goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and at, | machines and ace ‘ssories. 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
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IMPORTANT SALE oF 


Fall & Winter Dress Fabrics, | 
Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Will continue to offer additional attractions in 
their POPULAR DEPARTMENT of 


Plain & Fancy Wool Dress Goods, 


BLANKETS, all sizes and qualities, 
FLANNELS, all the popular makes and qualities. 
EMBROIDERED SKIRTING FLANNELS, 


PLAID, STRIPED, & OPERA ‘&e., &e. 


Floliday. ‘Pistoia. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Have on exhibition 3000 Dress Patterns of 


MERINO CASHMERES, 
EMPHESS “CLOTHS, SERGES 
PLAIDS CALICOES, &c., &c. 
For convenience of customers will be cut in Dress 
Lengths and marked in plain figures, suitable for 
CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEARS’ PRESENTS. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
PLAIN & FANCY ENG, & FRENCH TROWSER- 
INGS, NG. AND 


Gs, 
“CARR'S” CELEBRATED ENGLISH MELTONS. 
OVERCOATINGS, WATERPROOFS, &e., &c. 
N. B.—Cut in any length to suit customers. 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 
BR open a large assortment of all the Novelties in 
lesion. 
‘THE PERSIAN,’ BROCHE, PAISLEY, LONG AND 
SQUARE SHAWLS, 
FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR, FILLED SQUARES, 
AND STRIPED LONGS., 


Gentlemen’s Traveling Mauds, 
PLAIN an STRIPED BEAVE 
LAIN WOOL s SH, AND 
SEAL PLUSH LAP ROBES, 
At Greatly. Reduced Prices. 
PLAIN, PLAID, AND REVERSIBLE BEAVER 
Hymalayan, Velours, Berlin, and Domestic Long an 
Square Wool Shawls, in | great variety. 


Lace Curtains at Great Bargains. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
Are offering 
Extraordinary Inducements in Curtains. 
SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM, FAR 
BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 


GENUINE FINE FURS 


Cf every de . cription, now in sto 
For LADIES, MISSES, and CHILDREN. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 
And Fur Lap and Carriage Robes, Foot Muffs, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N.Y. 


é& CO. 











“FOR 1878. 


Published Quarterly.——JaNvary Num- 
BER just issued, and contains over 100 Pacgs, 
500 ENcRavincs, descriptions of more than 
500 of our best Flowers and Vegetables, 
with Directions for Culture, CoLoRED PLaTE, 
The most useful and elegant work of the kind in 
the world. —-Only 25 cents Pal _ year. —— Published 
in English and Ge i. Ad 

AMES vier Rochester, N. Y. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the euticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists, 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $313; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York, 
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WAL Down Wik 

eg Leite FREN NCH DESIGNING 

STA DEPOTS: 273 6th 

Ave., 226 N. Eighth Street and 806 

Vine Street, Philadelphia; 132 Lexington Street, 

Baltimore, Wholegale and Retail Trade supp slied 

with Block and Paper Stamps of the latest styles. 

ne § Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 

Embroidery Silk, Linen Floss, Embroidery 

Cotton, Stamped Goods of every description, &c. 
Send for | ireular,. 

, or, Enrer- 


Magie, Mirth, and Mystery; 2252 
for Winter Evenings. Containing Charades, Games, 
Puzzles, Tricks, Stories, Jokes, &c., &c. Illustrated. 
Mailed, on receipt of a three-cent stamp, by HAPPY 
HOURS © OMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St., New York. 


{ RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
bDOUREAL, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 














“JA. T, STEWART & CO. 


| WILL OPEN TO-DAY A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Parisian Novelties 


JUST RECEIVED, embracing some of the CHOICEST 
AND RICHEST GOODS ever imported, at PRICES 
WHICH MUST COMMAND immediate attention. 


POLONAISE, SACQUES, &e. 


CASHMERE PATTERN POLONAISE, 
RICHLY BEADED AND BRAIDED WITH SILK 
AND JET, $25 each upward. 

VELVET SACQUES, HANDSOMELY TRIM- 
MED, $30 each upward. 

VERY RICH AND CHOICE VELVET POLO- 
NAISES, $55 cach upward. 

VELVET BASQUES, WITH TABLIER. 
VERY HANDSOME. 


Every variety of CLOTH SACQUES, JACK- 
BTS, &., from $6 each upward. 


SILKS. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF BLACK AND WHITE 
STRIPED SILKS, fully 24 inches wide, at 
$1 25 per yard, cheap at $1 75. These offer EX- 
TRAORDINARY VALUE FOR THE PRICE, and a 
simflar opportunity to purchase a REAL BARGAIN 
may not occur soon again. 

24-inch PLAIN BLACK SILES +t $1 50 
per yard, good value for $2 00. 

FANCY SILKS of EXCELLENT QUALITY, 
and in GREAT VARIETY OF SHADES, from 75c. 
per yard upward. 


THEY HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED THEIR 
STOCK OF 


Dress Goods, 


With all the LATEST EUROPEAN NOVELTIES 
simultaneously exhibited here with their appearance 
in the Continental markets. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS, 
MERINOS, POPLINS, CASHMERES, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ALL-WOOL DRESS MATERIALS. 


They are also offering GREAT INDUCEMENTS to 
PURCHASERS of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


PARIS-MADE HATS, FROM VIROT and 
others, HANDSOMELY TRIMMED with FLOWERS 
and FEATHERS, at from $25 each up. 


MESTIC HATS AND BONNETS, 
EQUAL IN MOST RESPECTS TO THOSE IMPORT- 
ED, at from $10 each upward. 

UNTRIMMED FUR and FELT HATS 
and BONNETS in EVERY VARIETY. 
A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


Seal-Skin Hats and Caps, 
IMPORTED FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BANDS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
BRIDAL WREATHS, BRIDAL VAILS, 


GARNITURES 
FOR BRIDAL and EVENING DRESSES, &c., 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICZ3. 


GLOVES. 


LAMBSKIN GLOVES, EXTRA QUALITY, 
1-Button, 50c, per pair; Q-Buttons, only 75c, per 
pair. 

THE VERY BEST QUALITY PARIS-MADE 
GLOVES at $1 per pair. 








A visit of inspection will amply repay. 
Goods shown freely without impor- 
tunity to purchase, 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 


-1876,—Postpaid—#1 60. 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly es Ml Youngest Readers, Surers- 
LY ILLUSTRATED. Send ten cents for a Sample 
Number. cabemrane NOW (1874) and get the 
last two numbers of this [ FREE! 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield nace Boston. 


Free Music Books. 


Send your address and 15 cents to Kunxer Bros., 
the live Music Dealers, of St. Louis, Mo., also tell your 
friends to do so, and receive a copy, postpaid, of their 
ALBUM OF MUSIC, containing 28 new, beautiful 
Songs and Pieces for the Piano, worth in sheet music 
$12 00. _KUNKEL BROs., St. Louis, Mo. 


$10 PER DAY. One Agent writes, “Have 
& 95 sold $133 5 your Chromos in 5 days.” 
Terms free. J. BUFFORD’S SONS, 

490 Washington Street, t, Boston, Mass. 


WAX-FLOWER MATERIALS. 


Books of Instruction, and every thing for making W AX 
FLOWERS. Wholesale and Retail. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Price-1 ist. @. H. Stedwell, 141 Fulton St., N.Y. 


$5 ) gs () per day at home. Terme free. Address 
J& OLY Geo. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





$10 to $100 








- SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
ae “ APES, 
6s *« BOWS, 
“ e6 ES, 
6s se RUCHINGS, 
“ec “se PRONS. 
oie re BREAKFAST CAPS, 
ee 


BREAKFAST SETS, 
&e., &e., just received. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


THE UNIVERSAL 


LOCK SAFETY PIN. 





we > ae 
Basy’s Opr10N or THE Ba BY’S Qprxion 0 oF 
“ Universal Lock Safety Pin.” All other “ Safety Pins.” 
Trade supplied by 
PH. EHRENBERG, 29 Mercer Street, New York. 


IF YOU WANT 
To purchase an elegant and durable GOLD WATCH, 
and make a handsome saving in money, buy the LADD 
PATENT WATCH CASE for your movement. The 
are made in Mansard, Flat, and Dome shapes, to w hich 
we have this Fall added our new and beautiful BAS- 
CENE, in Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and 
Stem Winders. For sale by dealers generally in all 


parts of the count 
uality Ladd Patent Cases 





N.B.—All pm first 
are stamped “GW L” inside the cover, and date of 
patent under the bezel. 

Send for full descriptive circulars to the maunfac- 
turers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Song—Strauss; A Happy Circle Gal- 
op—Strauss; Le Fille de Madam Angot—Waltz; With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, Waltzes—J. 
Strauss; Regatta Veneziana—F. Liszt; La Bella Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rublee ; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss; Who is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 
Dear—Abt. 

Why throw away money on high-priced Music, when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered t..rough any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cat- 


alogue. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Turmp AVENUE, i, New York. 


T H E Fr A R- 
REACHING results 
of the invention of the 
new method of curing 
Hernia are most surpris- 
ing. The ELASTIC 

USS, without metal 
springs, retains the Rup- 
ture without any excep- 
tion, in every case, and 
under all circumstances. It is worn with the greatest 
ease, both night and day, and, if not taken olf at all, 
soon effects a permanent cure. Sold at a price within 
the means of all. This Truss is sent to all parts of the 
country by mail by THE ELASTIC TRUSS CO., No. 
683 Broadway, New York City, who also furnish cir- 


JEWELRY 


Is the latest fashion for Ladies. A large assortment, 
unsurpassed in beauty, at moderate prices, can alw yays 
befoundatC. STEHR, 347 BroomeSt. Calland examine. 
EW, ATTR ACTIVE, USEFU L 
GOODS.—Never canvassed; splendid terms; 

















loss impossible; unsold goods rotemnadie. Samples, 
Sti aid, 50 cents. % Circulars free. SIMPSON & 
A, 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








\ ATERS’S NEW SCALE PIANOS are 
the best made. 

or for rent until paid for. Second-hand Pianos at bar- 

gains. [lustrated Catalogues mailed. Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, me Xe 


W ATERS'S Celebrated CONC ERTO 
ORGANS can not be excelled in tone or bean- 
ty; wedefy competition. Prices low for cash or install- 
ments, or for rent until paid for. Catalogues mailed. 
Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 


--Beautifil Pressed Autumn Leaves 


For Decorating, Put up in packages and safely 
sent by mail upon Pa ag of 60 cents. Address 
Cc. M. LOODY, , Greenfield, Mass. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrer’s Magazune, Hanrer’s W eexcy, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 WwW: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazixr, Wrext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Scunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Trams ror Apvertistne tn Harrenr’s Weexty anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
At home, male or fe female; $35 er 
Work iene or events, No $35.05 
e send valuable package of 

for al f 


goods by mail free, Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 





Invested in Stocks and Gold pays 
200 per cent.a month. Send for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y. 


WV ADAME A, MICHEL (formerly with Marre 
Gatovpgav), No. 428 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
has opened a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, carefully selected by herself 

in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 





A ¥ EAR and Expenses,—Our 
$ 1 506 terms defy compathion." Werk for all, 
old or young. A. beautiful $1 75 Chromo and descrip- 
tion Catalogue sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

CHROMO AGENCY, Chicago, i. P. O. Drawer 504. 


Prices low for cash or installments, | 








FURS! FURS! 


Taylor’s Bazaar, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


* Our Stock of FINE FURS being now replete with 

the choicest assortment, which, in consequence of the 

lateness of the season, we offer at such extraordinary 
low prices that they can not fail to suit every body. 
REAL MINK FURS. 

We use none but the finest and most perfect skins, 
which are especially selected for our manufacture. The 
The Mufts and Collars are handsomely lined with the 
best TURKISH SATIN, and trimmed with Heavy Tas- 
sels, and the Boas with rich Crochet Ornaments. 

OUR MINK MUFFS are warranted to consist of 
one Full Skin for each and every Stripe. 

Real Mink Sets, of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 
$20, $25, and $30. 

Real Mink Sets, very dark and fine, $35, $40, & $45. 

af ee aie Mink Sets in the Market, $50, 

50, 0. 

We respectfully invite the attention of our patrons to 
our large assortment of REAL SEAL Sacques, 
which is considered the most complete in the city. 
Real Shetland Seal Sacques, best workman- 

ship, lined with the finest Satin, beautifully embroid- 

ered, at $70, $80, $95, $105, and $125. 

Real Shetland Seal Sacques, the handsomest 
that money can purchase or taste suggest, $150. 

Real Seal Sets of Muff and Boa, $22, $25, & $27 50. 

Real Shetland Seal Sets, elegautly trimmed, at 
$30, $40, and $50. 

French Seal Sets, with same trimming as the 
Real Seal, $7 50, $10, and $13 50. 

Real Lynx Sets, best quality, $23, $27, $30. 

French Lyux Sets, warranted equal to the Real, 
at $7, $8 50, $10, and $13 50. 

Real aks Sable Sets, choice quality, 
$15, $17 50, $20. 

Black Marten Sets, $8 50, $10, and $12 50. 

Real Ermine Sets of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 
$25, $30, and $35. 

Imitation Ermine Sets, same trimming as the 
Real, at $5, $6 50, and $7 50. 

Imitation Mink Sets, at $5 50, $6 50, and $8 50. 

Real Siberian Squirrel Sets of Muff and Boa 
or Collar, at $6 50, $, and $9. 

Real Black Astrachan Sacques, best make, 
at $18, $25, and $30. 

Children’s Fur Sets, many new and elegant de- 
signs, from €1 25 to $15 per Set. 

Children’s White Coney Sacques, $3 50, 
$4 50, $6 00, $7 50, $9 00. WhitefConey Caps, with 
head and wings, 50c. New Style White Coney 
Hoods, handsomely trimmed, at $1 00, $1 25, & $1 50. 
FURS WILL BE SENT C. 0. D., PER EXPRESS, 

with the privilege of examination before acceptance. 

02” As these inducements are offered only for a lim- 
ited time, we would suggest to all intending to pur- 
chase Furs not to deprive themselves of the only op- 
portunity to obtain reliable goods at reasonable rates, 

he Country Order Department is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Taytor and a corps of able assistants. All 
orders will be forwarded the same day as received. 
TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 8th Aves, Bet. 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. City. 


$13 50, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 





under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 
Fol, V1. 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
oececces No.45 


INGOTE, with French Round Skirt 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT 
WwW _ woe PROOF CLOAK, with 





| TIGHT. FIT TING SINGLE- BRE ASTED RED- 


INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............-4. 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack ro rcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knic k- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted Kuglish Wal king Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender P ‘iutaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) se 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SKIRT oe 


ae TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
PE OS AER SAPP ye ererert terre ~~ 

HE NEL TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... ao 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... .. “17 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walki _ & Pree “7? 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt)...............++. “* 22 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 

Pralmed SEs 655 .. ccc dancgeseoess ce “ 93 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- ekirt, 

and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ** 25 
PLAIN BASQU E, LONG APRON with SCARF 

BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... "@ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TKAINED SKIRT. “« 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAP PER..... 35 


R. bedi 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TR/ AINED 


SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. * 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 


CUILRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 

ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apren- Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... “ 48 

DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ 50 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

_____ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


| ~ | Beaytiful Decalcomania or 
Transfer F letures with full ®structions and catalo gue 
msg dfor 10cents. 100 for 50 cents. Easily tran 
leerek Hands, ian sc tscmpes, Flowers, Birds,dec Agents 
Y. 


wanted. EN & CO.,7 1 Pine St., 


$6090 
$4 








and expenses to all. 
staple as flonr. 
. Linineton & Bro., 


a week 
new: 


Articles 
Samples free. C. 
N. Y. or Chicago. 


A WEEK. Hownrst. 
Profits. Particulars free. 
W. LAWRELL & CO., 


Big Sales and 


Sr. Lovis, Mo. 
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FACETIZA. 

“Wit you please in- 
sert this obituary notice ?” 
says a correspondent. “I 
know the deceased had a 
great many friends, who'd 
be glad to hear of his 
death.” 

—_—»— 


LITTLE JOENNY’S 
COMPOSITIONS. 
GOTES. 

These is nannigotes and 
billigotes, arid the little 
young ones isa kid. Gotes 
8 to give milk, and 
they will pull a four weeler 
if its made to there mesure. 
Wen a gote as been tot to 
ware a saddle and be rode 
by a monky it thinks his- 
sef better than the others, 
and stomps its feet like it 
wasent satisfide not to be 

hevvier on the groun. 

yen we was movin out 
of the other house to this 
‘un Billy had took a big 
lookin glas to the truck 
and leaned it agin the weel 
wile he handed up some 
thing els, and wile no bod- 
dy was a lookin a big he 
gote come up and saw his- 
sef in the gias, and that 
was more than he would 
stan, so he backed of and 
took a run and a jump with 
his hed down. The gias 
was bust all to pieces, but 
the gote was cot between 
the spokes of the weel and 
hel fas. Wen it was tuk 
out it ran roun to the other 
side of the truck, and lookt 
a cros the fiels, and shook 
its hed like sayin you got 
away this time, but you 
wuldent if it wasent for 
the waggon bein in the 
way, and you better not let 
me cetch you in these parts 
agin, mister. 

Gotes has beerds, but if 
I was a gote Ide shave, cos 
I think rds and no mus- 
tatch looks jest sick. They 
chews cuds like cows, wich 
issent a nice thing to do, 
they may say wot they like. The kind of gote skin my 
mother keeps for clenin the silver with is shammy, but 
if I was her Ide have the real if it cud be got. 


THE SWOLLER. 

This is a bird wich needs a deal of exercise to keep it 
helthy, but it is funny to think it all ways takes it at meal 
time, wich is like it wudl be if I was to box with Billy a 
cross the table at dinner, and I know that wuddent be 
helthy for us if my father was to dinner that day. The 
swoller has a forked tale like a fish but no scales. Wen 
it comes on cole in the winter the swollers git to gather, 
and roll up in balls, and lies at the bottom of the brooks, 
under the ice, till spring, but uncle Ned says no, thats 
only fit for ole womens; but I dont think its as fit for 
them as the swoilers cos they haint no fethers to keep 
out the wet. 

The business of swollers is mosely to atten the funerils 
of flying insecks. It is essimated by competin othorities 
that a average swoller eats five hunderd millions of in- 
secks before it dies, and the hook wich I coppid this 
from says that shoes how bounty fall nature is in pro- 
vidin for the support of life. 

A swoller likes to skim along the surfice of the water, 
but my mother she likes to skim along the surfice of the 
milk. Billy says its all very wel to tok about skimmin 
milk, but she dont, she skins it. He says swollers is the 
sea guls of a fish pond. If he's a goin in for nattel his- 
sory Ime game for jography, that’s how it is. 

Ive see it some were that one swoller dont make a 
summer, but my father he says that summer makes one 
swoller. I spose he means drink, but he dont wait for 
summer I can teil you. 

THF HYENA. 

I dont like this beast a bit, nor the way it gits its livin 
if wot they say is all true. 

One day ole docktor Bolus was to our house, and he 
and uncle Ned was a taklin about Injia, were they both 
lived, uncle Ned a sojering, and the docktor was a surgen 
like he is here. Wen they spoke of hyenas the docktor 
he said that one dark night he was in the cemmetary in 
Injia, standin »y a new made grave with two friends, and 
they herd feet steps, and hid thereselves to see who it 
was. But it was a hyena, and it come there and began 
to dig, jus think of that! The docktor said he was never 
so horrifide and disgussid in all his life, and he crep up 
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PRIMA DONNA AT HOME. 


Cuorvus. “Oh, Mamma !—dear Mamma !—parLinc Mamma! Do leave off!” 





Mr. Corwen Beer (¢o plain Mrs. Cabbage, log.). “Oh, they needn’t put on such Airs! 
got just as many Friends as they have.” 





ei 


Showing that no one is a prophet in his own country. 





I guess we've 

















HOOP LA! 


Master Tom, HAVING BEEN TAKEN TO THE CIRCUS, MANAGES TO GET UP A PRIVATE ENTERTAINMENT 
OF HIS OWN aT Home 





did you kill it with, and 
the docktor he said a spade. 
Then uncle Ned he said 
how fortunate it was you 
had brot a spade, and laft, 
but I was so fritend that 
wen the docktor said Jolin- 
ny fetch my hat and stick, 
for he mus be goin, I wud- 
dent leave the room to git 
vem. 


Ss 
Goa 


AO 
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THE ZEBRY. 


To sho you wot a goose 
my sister is, wen she and 
me and father was to the 
menagerie we see the ti- 
ger, and about a hour after, 
wen we come to the zebry, 
\. and I wanted to stop she 

said oh, come a long, you 

tejus boy,.we see him once 
before, Now wat is such 

a ‘girl good for is wat I 

want to kno. 

In the pictur alphabet 
the zebry is all ways last, 
but if I made it Ide have 
_— first a he is nicer 

an a apple or a ape. 

Once y was to a show 
were they had wile animils. 
It was a bout to begin, but 
T and some other boys was 
outside the tent, tryin te 
peep under, and T herd the 
man say Jim, have you 

. waked up the lion? and 
nother man said he had. 

And have you curried the 

Royel Bengol tiger? The 

other man said he done 

that too. Then, Jim, the 
hed shoman sa‘d, jus rub 
up the dedly ccb-y a bit, 
and wen the frocious go- 
rilly gits done paintin them 
zebrys you help him into 
his skin. The wile zebry 
is said to be the swiffest ot 
all animilr, bat I dont see 
how any lod ly coud! mes- 
ure of the groun and time 

’em. Ide back Apology 

agin the best zebry on the 

turf, for its jus my blief that 

speed issent wot they runs 

to. Ide ast. my sister's 

young man only he dont 
come to gur house no more, cos wen he was here last 
week he said he dident like dogs, and my sister she said 
any boddy wich dident like dogs wasent nice, thats wot 
they was. Then he said he new wot made her like ’em 
and that was cos Mister Chumly Perkins was so good 
as to wok home with herfrom church. Wen he said that 
you never see such a angry girl. She said if you dare 
to tok that way about my f “yp better not, and 
went out of the room. hen he laughft a little, and 
wissled a little, and stroked the cat a bit, and said 
was I gittin on with my animils, and got up to look at 
a pictur, and tutched the piano and ast it uncle Ned 
thot it was Nany Sahib, and wakled out in the yard, and 
was intressid in compairin the ever greens along the 
wok, wich are all alike. 

Then my sister she come back in the room, and went 
to the windo, and stud their all the wile he was in site, 
a-peepin threw the curtin. Then wen I said I wonderd 
if zebries was striped a like on both sides dident she 
jus come and give me a jolly good wiggin! But it was 
fun to'see her a cryin insted of me. 
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Wuo wrote Sraxsprare ?-—Hamlet overheard Jpline 
Cesar tell King Lear, on the Twelfth Night after the 
Tempest, that Anthony and Cleopatra had told Corio- 
lanus that Two tlemen of Verona were the author 
of Shakspeare’s plays. Lear said: “‘You may take it 
As You Like It, but I don’t believe it, for I heard Romeo 
and Juliet say es Labor was Lost when Troilus and 
Cressida stole the Comedy of Errors, and sold it to the 
Merchant of Venice for forty bottles of old Bourbon 
and a pe of poker checks. Timon of Athens and 
Cymbeline were parties to the theft, and after drinking 

easure for Measure with the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
told King John all about it. Richard IIL. (a competent 
critic) said Bacon-could not write even a Winter's Tale, 
and Henry VIIL says that settles it. So why make so 
Much Ado about Nothing? Othello was busy dealing 
a five-cent game of faro to the IV., V., and VI. Henrys, 
and the only remark made by them was an occasional 
‘Prindle, don’t turn ; hold on,’ and a few other forcible 
remarks of a cursory nature; and as Richard II. was 
absent Taming the Shrew, I could get no further evi- 
dence as to who wrote Shakepeare. nt All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Don't it ?” 





COOKIANA 


* And now, tell me why you left your last place.” 
**T will tell you that, Ma’am, when you have told me 


why you parted with your last Cook.” 
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“HE WAS MAKING A BASKET OF REEDS AND GRASSES.” 
IL 


A WHITE-ROBED WOOD, BATHED IN SWEET AIR. 
ING SASSAFRAS reigned over the king- 


dom of No-land, He was crowned in 
the snow season; and one of the leading pa- 
pers of the capital, in its enthusiastic comments 
upon the imposing ceremony, poetically remark- 
ed that the soft flakes of snow which floated 
dreamily in the air, and kissed the earth during 
the day, were white-winged heralds of welcome 
sent expressly from heaven to greet the Lord’s 
elect. They were sure indications also, it was 
said, that the reign of the new King would be a 
reign of purity and love. A copy of these sen- 
timents, printed upon white satin in letters of 
gold, was presented to the King, and he read 
them with a certain kind of pleasure, although 
he seemed at the same time to be inwardly dis- 
turbed by the extravagant praise which was 
lavished upon his personal virtues and qualifi- 
cations — being doubtful, perhaps, whether it 
was deserved. But the sentiments expressed 
and the similes drawn were decidedly pretty 
and graceful, and as the writer was satisfied 
with his work, it is to be hoped his readers also 
were, 

As no further reference will be made to the 
ceremony of the coronation, let it be here brief- 
ly stated that, gorgeous and solemn as it was, 
the King’s thoughts frequently wandered from 
the brilliant scene of which he was the prin- 
cipal figure. The myriad facets of light, the 
silks, the laces, the thousands of eyes that gazed 
worshipfully upon his person, faded from his 
sight as utterly as if they had no existence, 
and in their place there came: 

A white-robed wood, bathed in sweet air. 
A cottage in the distance, covered with ivy, 
whose every snow-rimmed leaf, with its feath- 
ery tip, was a marvel of beauty. Nests in the 
chimneys, with birds peeping out—gratefully, 
for good store of food was theirs. A modest 
and beautiful young maid; a grave-visaged 
man; an old woman with white hair; and, 
strangest of all, three little girls, armed with 
violins and bows, playing quaint old tunes with 
wonderful grace. 

Clang! The trumpet’s blast blew these 
fancies into nothingness, and precious stones 
and silks and laces reigned again. 

No-land was a vast territory, and its inhabit- 
ants numbered many millions. Sassafras was 
the first king of that name, and he came to the 
throne when he was twenty years of age. There 
were substantial rejoicings, of course, upon the 
occasion, and in all the towns and cities and 
even villages of No-land the new King’s sub- 
jects made merry and feasted for a week. All 
the subjects, that is, except those who did not 
believe in kings and queens; but even they 
assembled in their way and in their places, and 
extracted grim satisfaction from the feast of 
the future, which they painted in colors hard 
and fast, and warranted to wash, Generally, 





however, the people, being worked into a state 
of enthusiasm, were red-hot with excitement; 
guns and cannon were in the same condition ; 
triumphal arches were erected; loyal dinnérs 
were loyally eaten; loyal speeches were loyal- 
ly spoken ; mayors, lord mayors, and councilors 
were in their glory, and each frog thought him- 
self an ox; children were dressed in their Sun- 
day clothes, and taken out to see the sights ; the 
theatres were thrown open free to the people, 
who behaved as the people generally do on 
such occasions, with much gentleness; and at 
night the streets were flooded with light. Just 
before that time the doctors of No-land had 
been complaining that things were very bad, 
and were shaking their heads at each other 
with ominous looks, being depressed by the 
healthfulness of the people. But the feasting 
indulged in by the new King’s subjects on his 
accession to the throne brought on dyspepsia 
and other ailments, and for many weeks after 
that event the doctors’ pockets were filled with 
guineas. Then they had hopes of their coun- 
try, and with cheerful looks declared that the 
reign of the first Sassafras had commenced 
most auspiciously. 

The father of Sassafras had been a hypo- 
chondriacal valetudinarian, and being entirely 
wrapped up in himself (as most such characters 
are, whether high or low in station), bestowed 
no care and but little thought upon his son. 
Losing his health in the pursuit of pleasure, in 
which all-his intellect was engaged and all his 
moral and religious affections were buried, he 
hobbled for years after his lost treasure in pre- 
cisely the very places where it was not to be 
found, and growing year after year more quer- 
ulous and infirm and selfish, he often for months 
together forgot that he had a child. His for- 
getfulness was a gain to Sassafras, who, being 
given into the charge of a number of tutors 
and time-servers, found life more pleasant than 
it would have been to him had he been doom- 
ed to endure the caprices of his royal father. 


"With this retinue he passed his time until the 


arrival of the day when the people went into 
mourning for the death of the King, and wept, 
and wore crape, and gazed dolefully at each 
other, because a ruler who had many vices and 
no virtues had passed away from among them. 
At the time of the King’s death, the immediate 
symptoms preceding which were so sudden that 
he was maddened and confounded when he was 
told he had but a few hours to live, the heir- 
apparent was abroad, traveling by command of 
the King; but the news came to him by wire 
and courier, and he hastened home, shortly aft- 
er reaching which he was crowned and made 
king, to every one’s satisfaction apparently but 
his own. ‘Those who were about him at that 
period were glad to be relieved of an awkward 
responsibility, for they found him. difficult to 
manage. But this is not surprising, for even 
during his childhood his tutors and time-servers 
had had no easy time of it. Young as he was, 





he had a mind of his own, in which, by some 
means, notions and ideas not exactly in ac- 
cordance with his royal station found place. 
Gentle he was by nature, but he was also re- 
bellious of restraint. Being a very exalted 
baby, the greatest possible fuss had been made 
with him from his birth; but even as a baby 
he seemed to wonder at the oppressive atten- 
tion which was bestowed upon him. As he 
grew, this wonder changed into inward rebell- 
ion; and from the time that he began to think 
of things, he chafed and fretted at not being 
let alone. On one memorable occasion dur- 
ing his boyhood he entered a vigorous protest 
against this. 

He had planned a truant run into the woods, 
being animated by an eager desire to climb one 
particular old elm-tree, through the branches 
of which, in the summer, the clouds could be 
seen sailing like fairy ships on a white and blue 
sea, and among which the birds built their 
nests and flitted merrily in the sunlight. In 
the winter the fairy ships sped swiftly onward 
before the driving wind, and the birds made 
themselves warm and snug in their nests. The 
Prince longed to sit among the higher branch- 
es of this tree, with his back against the trunk, 
and watch the clouds and the birds, and idly 
muse upon goodness knows what. 
summer morning he escaped from the pal- 
ace as he had designed, and he ran into the 
forest; but just as he was about to climb the 
old elm, having selected the particular branch- 
es in which he would sit and be enthroned, his 
tutors and time-servers came running after 
him, and he had not time to get out of their 
reach. “He was desperately angry. 

‘* Hands off!” he cried, shaking himself free 
from them. 

They stood about him, almost breathless with 
the run they had had. 

‘¢ Why,” exclaimed the Prince, ‘‘ should I be 


surrounded in this manner, and be dogged and | 


watched as if I were a slave? AmTa slave?” 

They raised their hands in astonishment, 
and their voices also. 

‘*A slave, your Royal Highness!” they cried. 
**You! It is we who are slaves—your slaves, 
ready to lay down our lives for you.” 

“Then,” demanded the Prince, “‘ why don’t 
you go away, and let me climb this tree? See 
there! those two branches with their arms 
folded, looking down upon us. 
tentively at them, you will see two queer brown 
faces bending toward us. They are like twin 
brothers embracing. You don’t see any thing 
of the sort? No, that is because you don’t 
care to. But you can’t help seeing in what 
fantastic fashion their twisted limbs are made 
into the shape of an S, the initial of my name. 
Nature might have made the symbol for me— 
nay, nature has! See those peeps of the sun, 
and that bright cloud which dyes with heaven’s 
light the feathers of the birds flying beneath it. 
See how the sunbeams are laughing. I want 
to climb into those branches, and make my 
throne there. 
me, if you are my slaves ?” 


“SHE WAS PLAYING 


On a fine | 


If you look at- | 








; could not find him. 


piteous tones, “you must not—you must not! 
You might break one of your royal limbs—” 

No, I won’t; you watch now!” And Prince 
Sassafras darted from among them. But be- 
fore his lithe body could embrace the trunk, 
his tutors and time-servers threw their arms 
about him, and besought him to be reasonable. 
As they formed a circle round him, his breast 
heaved with passion, and his eyes were filled 
with indignant tears. 

‘*You mock me!” he cried. 
slave —you or I? I can’t move; I am tied 
down! Other boys climb trees, and don’t break 
their limbs!” 

Forward came the Court Statistician, all the 
wrinkles in whose face formed figures of , and 
produced a book, from which he read how many, 
boys in the kingdom of No-land climbed trees 
annually, how many met with accidents, and 
what the percentage of the one to the other 
was. 

‘* Bother!” exclaimed the Prince, putting his 
fingers in his ears. ‘‘I don’t want to hear it 
—lI won’t hear it! I want to climb this tree,” 

“The hopes of the nation are centred in 
you—” they pleaded. 

**T don’t believe it,” he exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing them, 

* The eyes of the world are upon you—” 

‘*Why don’t they turn their eyes away, 
then? What is it to them? I don’t want 
them to stare at me so; I want to be let alone, 
The eyes of the world won’t see me climb the 
tree if you will let me.” 

“We dare not allow your Royal Highness 
to run the risk.” 

Oh!” he said, with sarcastic emphasis; 
*‘you dare not allow me! And I am not a 
slave!” 

‘* You are our most gracious prince and mas- 
ter.” And they bowed and fussed about him 
most obsequiously. 

“Oh, am,amI? Well, one day you shall 
see”"—they inclined their heads eagerly; he 
gave them a queer look— ‘‘ Well, you shall 
see what you shall see!” 

And the Prince laughed at their eager air, 
and then grew thoughtful, and returned with 
them to the palace. 

Being endowed with the delicate cunning 
which is often a special attribute of sensitive 
young natures, and of quiet, shy women as well, 
he was not to be so easily thwarted as they 
imagined; and, pitting his wit against theirs, 
he proved himself more than a match for the 
wily old courtiers, deeply steeped as they were 
in world wisdom. They kept a strict watch 
upon him, and he knew it; and they did not 
know that he knew it. He bided his time pa- 
tiently ; and one day he was missing. They 
hunted for him here and there, but although 
they thought they were acquainted with every 
nook and corner in the woods and palace, they 
They searched for him 
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hide himself; they turned the palace inside 
out, to speak figuratively, and the grounds 
about the palace outside in; they questioned 
the sentries and the cooks and the gardeners ; 
they locked up one old woman and three small 
boys for not giving satisfactory replies to un- 
intelligible questions; and all to no avail. In 
a certain corner in a certain closet they might 
have found the suit of clothes the Prince had 
worn the day before—for he had taken the pre- 
caution to array himself in the plainest gar- 
ments he could get together—but they certain- 
ly would not have found him. Where was he? 

He had made his way, by devious paths, so 
that he might not be tracked, to a quiet hollow 
near the base of a flower-clad hill, in the crown 
of which a pretty stream had birth, the silver 
water-threads of which danced down the sides 
most unmathematically and erratically. Once 
or twice he had lingered on the road, to listen 
to the whisper of the corn which was ripening 
in the fields, and to watch the bees as, with their 
dusky belts of burnished gold, they flew, honey- 
laden, to their hives, hamming hymns of glad- 
ness in praise of bounteous nature. Summer's 
sweetest breath was here, and the wondrous 
colors of a myriad of delicate flowers were made 
more beautiful by contrast with the tufts of 
bright green moss which dotted the course of 
the silver stream, and drew life from its laugh- 
ing spray. Here the water-beads ran swiftly ; 
here they stole slyly; here they flashed merri- 
ly: as if they were being pursued, and were 
fearful lest they should be caught; or as if they 
were stealing to where their lovers were sleep- 
ing; or as if, with their glistening eyes, they 
were speeding to the embrace of beloved com- 
panions; or as if, with their fresh lips bub- 
bling with joyous delight, they were run- 
ning to kiss the wild flowers that grew at the 
foot of the hill, and to breathe new life and 
beauty into them. In this retired spot there 
were no trees; but there were masses of wild 
forget-me-nots and other flowers as beautiful, 
to charm the senses of the truant Prince. 
Roaming about this lovely retreat—now stoop- 
ing to kiss his own lips in the sparkling stream, 
and to taste its sweet waters; now pausing to 
listen to the melody of the birds; now gazing 
with heart-worship at the light and color which 
surrounded him, and with full soul drinking in 
the beauty of nature’s most wondrous works— 
the Prince came suddenly upon a lad of about 
the same age as himself. Robin was this lad’s 
name; poorly clad was he; with a sunburned 
face, and with eyes afire with light caught from 
nature’s smiles. 

** Halloo!” cried Robin. 

“ Halloo!” responded the Prince; and sat 
him down, and looked at the exquisite tints of 
the leaves and petals, and then looked up at 
the skies, and wondered whether the flowers 
drew their color from the clouds. The lads 
fell into conversation, and the Prince, who was 
a cunning questioner, learned in a very short 
time a great deal concerning Robin. 

**So your father is a woodman?” said the 
Prince, stretching himself lazily on the ground, 
and peering into a tangle of wild forget-me-nots, 
whose thousand blue eyes peered up into his 
own. 

** Yes,” answered Robin; ‘‘ he cuts wood for 
the King.” 

** Has he got a large house ?” 

**It ain’t a house; it’s a cottage. But it’s 
large enough, and better than some. ‘There’s 
a garden, and plenty of beans and taters; and 
mother’s a good un! And there’s a litter of 
pigs.” 

**Ah,” said the Prince, with a sudden and 
unaccountable interest in the litter of pigs, ‘and 
what do they do?” 

“They squeak, they do—except the big uns.” 

“And they ?” 

“They grunt, they do.” And Robin laugh- 
ed at his own wit. 

The Prince reflected upon this information, 
and not finding the subject profitable, dismiss- 
ed the pigs from the conversation. 

** Have you got woods and grounds ?” 

“Yes, surely; all these.” And Robin made 
a comprehensive sweep with his arm, as though 
all the hills and woods were as good as his. 

‘Is your father happy ?” 

‘¢There’s something ’d make him happier.” 

** What's that ?” 

*‘ Two shillin’ a week more.” 

“Tf he had that he’d be quite happy ?” 

** Ay, as happy as the day is long.” 

“And you—you are not watched and sur- 
rounded and dogged by spies, are you?” 

**No, indeed!” said Robin, with a stare. 
**T should like to catch ’em at it!” 

“And if you want to climb a tree, you can, 
eh?” 

“T should think so! I say, did you ever go 
birds’-nesting ?” 

“No,” replied the Prince. ‘Is it nice ?” 

Robin’s blithe laughter ran along the hill, 
and met the dancing water- beads, which rip- 
pled into the stream with it. 

*“*Nice! There ain’t nothing in the world 
like it. But you've got to be careful, you know, 
sometimes. Some places you mustn’t go into; 
and they're the best! Some trees you mustn’t 
climb; and they’re the best! Then you've 
got to look about you. Such fun!” 

** And go elsewhere, eh ?” 





** Not a bit of it,” chuckled Robin. ‘* Can’t 
get such fun out of elsewhere. No; go into 
them places that you mustn’t go into—when no- 
body’s looking! Climb them trees that you 
mustn’t climb—when nobody’s looking! Get 
them birds’ nests—when nobody’s looking! 
And run home with them—when nobody’s look- 
ing!” 

And Robin rubbed his hands, and looked 
about him blithely, as though he were doing 
all these delightful things. 

** And to whom do those trees belong, Robin?” 

**'They’re in the King’s ground, but the King 
he don’t mind a bit. He ain’t mean enough!” 

Prince Sassafras laughed at the idea of this 
common boy outwitting the attendants, who 
were always on the watch with dogs and guns; 
but his laughter changed to sighs as he thought, 
“Oh, if I might dothis! If I might go birds’- 
nesting in one of my own trees!” 

Said Robin, ** Never went birds’ - nesting ! 
Ho! ho! Did you ever hear the larks sing 
when they get up of a morning?” 

**No,” sighed the Prince, “‘I am not out of 
bed early enough. It must be beautiful!” 

**Tt’s just jolly, that’s what it is. Did you 
ever go nutting ?” 

**No,” sighed the Prince. 

‘*Nor blackberrying ?” 

**No,” sighed the Prince. 

Robin stared at the Prince with a mixed 
feeling of pity and contempt; and the Prince, 
keenly alive to his own shame, hung his head, 
Robin gave him one more chance. 

“ Did you ever get up in the night and steal 
the pickles and the jam?” 

‘*No,” murmured the Prince, tears of hu- 
miliation coming into his eyes. 

Robin, with a disdainful shrug of his shoul- 
ders, fell to upon his work, with the evident 
conviction that further conversation would be 
wasted upon such a creature as Prince Sassa- 
fras. He was making a basket of reeds and 
grasses, and was twining wild flowers about it to 
give it variety of color, and the Prince, desirous 
of redeeming his character, suggested certain 
alterations in the arrangement of the flowers. 
He had a good eye for color and harmony of de- 
sign, and Robin condescended to profit by his 
suggestions. The basket being finished, Robin 
held it out at arms-length to admire it. The 
Prince asked whom it was for. 

**Tt’s for Bluebell,” replied Robin. 

And, inspired by the name, he sang, “* Blue- 
bell, Bluebell!” to many kinds of airs, sweet 
and rough; and whistled, ‘* Bluebell! Blue- 
bell!” to the birds and the trees and the dan- 
cing stream. 

“ Bluebell ?” echoed the Prince, inquiringly. 

“My little sister. Mother says she’s the 
darlingest darling as ever drawed breath, and 
father says she’s the prettiest pretty as ever 
opened a pair of blue eyes. And I say, Blue- 
bell! Bluebell!” And he sang and whistled 
again. 

**She is the same as you are, I suppose ?” 
said the Prince. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“Why, ber clothes, now— something like 
yours ?” 

“Something like,” was the reply. 

“H’m!” said the Prince, reflectively, and 
with no intention of giving pain. ‘ Bluebell 
can’t be very well dressed, then.” 

Robin, who was more familiarly known as 
Ragged Robin, for the reason that he was al- 
ways tearing his clothes among the briers and 
brambles, looked down upon his common jack- 
et and trowsers, and for a moment a shadow 
of discontent rested on his face; but a sun- 
beam saw it, darted down, caught it in its em- 
brace, and dissolved it. The Prince saw the 
shadow appear and disappear; and he said 
aloud, but in a musing tone, as though he were 
speaking to himself, 

“ Ah, now I know what sunbeams live on.” 

** On what?” inquired Robin. 

“On shadows,” replied the Prince. 

Robin laughed. 

“Why do you laugh ?” continued the Prince. 
** Because sunbeams live on shadows? I saw 


a sunbeam just now swallow a shadow from off 


your very face.” 

** J didn’t see it,” grinned Robin. 

**T dare say not,” observed the Prince, phil- 
osophically ; **we often don’t see what’s right 
under our noses.” 

From right under the Prince’s nose Robin 
plucked a flower. 

** Look here,” he cried. ‘ What is this ?” 

It was a small flower, with a green cup, and 
with its inner covering shaped like a wheel ; 
but its petals were glowing with the loveliest 
dyes of the loveliest sunset. Prince Sassafras 
was enchanted with its rare beauty. 

** What is it ?” repeated Robin. 

** A flower,” replied the Prince, in a helpless 
tone, for he knew that that was not the answer 
expected from him. 

** Any numskull could see that !” exclaimed 
Robin. ‘ But what is its name, and what is 
it good for ?” 

**T don’t know,” stammered Prince Sassa- 
fras. 

“Don’t know your poor relations!” (Which 
reproach, as botanists will know, had a deeper 
significance than either Sassafras or even Rob- 
in was aware of.) ‘The pretty pimpernel! 





Why, this is the poor man’s weather-glass! In 
the morning, when it is going to rain, it folds 
itself up in its green cup, and you can’t see a 
bit of its golden color. Don’t know the pim- 
pernel! You're a wiseacre, you are, with your 
shadows !” 

The Prince felt the justice of Robin’s rebuke, 
and acknowledged the wit of the retort. 

“You are wiser than I am,” he murmured. 

**You're a queer one,” said Robin, perplex- 
ed by these variable moods. But his thoughts 
reverting to a subject which had given him 
pain, he cast envious eyes upon the Prince’s 
clothes, which, although they were the com- 
monest the Prince could find, were grand in 
comparison with those of his companion. Then 
Robin looked down upon his own hobnails 
and corduroys. ‘* But your clothes are fine,” 
he sighed. 

The Prince was inspired by a whimsical idea, 
‘* Shall we change ?” he suggested. 

“IT don’t mind,” said Ragged Robin, with 
sparkling eyes, 

And, without more ado, the boys stripped to 
the skin. 

“T think I’m as fine as you,” said Robin, 
‘without the clothes.” 

** Finer,” assented the Prince, comparing 
himself with Robin critically. You are bet- 
ter shaped, and stronger too. I wish I had 
such a chest as yours.” 

‘* And I’m as white as you are!” 

“Quite as white—except your hands and 
face.” 

‘* Blame the sun for that,” remarked Robin, 
sententiously. 

Then they donned each the other’s clothes, 
and each went his way. 

Prince Sassafras walked straight to the old 
elm-tree, and climbed it, and clapped his hands 
in triumph as he sat on his throne. When he 
clapped his hands the birds flew out of their 
nests in sudden alarm, and perched themselves 
on far-off branches. The old birds solemnly 
watched him, with their heads set rakishly on 
one side, and he, sitting very still, watched 
them. Then, without moving his limbs, he 
began to whistle and chirrup softly; and the 
birds, after much listening, questioned each 
other in melodious notes, and, deciding that he 
was not an enemy, returned to their homes, and 
peeped at him through lace-work of moss and 
twig. All this was very delightful to the 
Prince ; never in his life had he spent so pleas- 
antaday. The earth, the air, the clouds, the 
tree in which he sat, were filled with marvels, 
and his mind became attuned to the grand 
works by which he was surrounded. The day 
grew drowsy, and the hum of insect life sound- 
ed in his ears like a hymn. Suddenly his rev~ 
erie was disturbed by a great commotion be- 
low. He looked down, and beheld a number 
of his attendants and time-servers in anxious 
consultation. ‘They were dirty and dusty, and 
their faces had lengthened considerably during 
the last few hours. Altogether they were ina 
sad plight. 

‘* They have been looking for me,” said the 
Prince, chuckling. 

As they stood debating and stretching out 
their fingers in all directions, one of the party 
who was especially obnoxious to the Prince, 
and who, being much heated, was wiping his 
bald head, suddenly shrieked very loudly, and 
clapped his hand to his head. The others 
thought he had been attacked by an idea, and 
they waited for him to deliver, holding out their 
arms and inclining their bodies, in the attitude 
of persons who expected to catch a prize. But 
something more tangible had caused his alarm. 
The Prince, finding a marble in the pocket of 
Robin’s trowsers, had dropped it on to the time- 
server’s bald pate. The unfortunate attendant 
looked down for the cause, and then looked up 
to heaven, and in this way the Prince was dis- 
covered. 

“Come down,” they cried,wrathfully. ‘‘Come 
down, you young ruffian! How dare you sit in 
the Prince’s tree ?” 

For so they had dubbed it from the day 
he had first tried to climb it. He had, ina 
measure, made it sacred in their eyes by his 
notice, and they had even debated the advisa- 
bility of hedging it round with gilt palings, as 
being immeasurably superior to the other trees, 
and as being a kind of historical landmark, 

**Go away, you old stupids !” the Prince call- 
ed out in reply, making his voice very rough, so 
that they should not recognize it. ‘* Don’t you, 
see that I am enjoying myself?” 

They shook their fists at him, and he shook 
his at them. He was prodigiously elated. The 
birds hopped out of their nests, and observed 
the disturbance. They chattered about it, and 
gave opinions. The younger ones, with youth- 
fulenthusiasm, would have sided with the Prince, 
as their sympathies were with him, but the old- 
er and wiser birds said, *‘ No; let us stand aside 
and arbitrate.” 

**Tf you don’t come down,” bawled the at- 
tendants, ‘‘ we'll put you in the stocks!” 

“Tf I don’t come down,” bawled the Prince, 
“T can’t for the life of me see how you will 
manage it.” 

They gasped at him, and at each other, and 
one bolder than the rest commenced to climb 
the tree. Prince Sassafras broke wood from 
the branches, and threw the pieces at him so 





vigorously and with such good aim that he was 
glad to get safe to earth again. 

** Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Prince; and a 
scaly old jackdaw, who had not laughed for 
ever so many years, flew out of his nest, and 
echoed feebly, “Ha, ha, ha!” after the fash- 
ion of doddering old lunatics who strive to ape 
youth, 

The attendants were more and more furious. 

** Read the Riot Act!” they cried. 

In accordance with that wisdom for which 
they were celebrated, and which provided for 
the fitness of all things, the time-server with 
the weakest voice read the Riot Act elaborate- 
ly. That part of it which impressed his hear- 
ers most powerfully was contained in the word 
@BWbheveas. Whenever he came to that magic 
word, he piped it out with a mighty effort at 
the top of his voice, and those who surrounded 
him—who had always suspected that @@hereas 
was the fount of justice, and now were sure of 
it—bowed their heads worshipfully as to a tal- 
isman which contained the pith of all law. 
Prince Sassafras listened with profound atten- 
tion until the reading was completed. 

‘** Hear, hear,” he said, clapping his hands 
in applause. ‘ Now I will come down. The 
moral force that lies in @@hereas has conquer- 
ed me, and I’m getting very hungry.” 

Down he scrambled, hand under hand, as act- 
ive as a squirrel, and as though he had been 
accustomed to climb trees all his life. Down 
he plumped in the midst of his attendants, and 
raised such a dust that they ran a few paces 
away to save their eyes, He leaned his back 
against the tree, and looked at them jauntily. 
As they advanced toward him with wrath in 
their countenances, with the intention of seiz- 
ing him and treating him roughly mayhap, he 
spoke to them in his natural tones, and bade 
them be careful, for he was rather tired. 

“Tt is the Prince!” they cried, in amaze- 
ment. 

Their manner was so comical that the Prince 
laughed long and blithely, and the doddering 
old jackdaw made such an effort to renew its 
youth that it shed its last feather, and almost 
shook itself into a fit. 

** And in these clothes!” they exclaimed, as 
they surrounded him, ‘‘ He has been waylaid 
and robbed !” 

The Prince held up his hobnailed boots for 
inspection, and then walked slowly up and 
down among them, to give them the oppor- 
tunity of admiring the easy fit of his cordu- 
roys. There were no bounds to their indig- 
nation. 

‘** Where is the robber?” they shouted. ‘Can 
your Royal Highness describe his person ?” 
They glared about in such a state of excite- 
ment that one might have fancied they were 
going to lay violent hands on one another. 

“Tt was a nut,” said the Prince. 

“A nut?” 

“A nut, that fell upon my head as I was 
walking along. It hurt me, too.” 

“Surely, your Royal Highness,” said the at- 
tendant upon whose bald pate the Prince had 
let the marble fall—‘“‘ surely they drop about to- 


day. It must have been a nut that fell upon 
my head.” He rubbed the sore place as he 
spoke. 


“Thank your stars it was not such a nut as 
mine. Listen.” And the Prince illustrated 
his words with appropriate action, ‘* Down 
dropped the nut. I picked it up, and cracked 
it—you know how fond I am of nats! But 
when the cracked shell was between my teeth, 
I felt that something living wasinside. I spat 
it out quickly, and the kernel rolled from the 
shell, and looked at me, in the shape and like- 
ness ofa man. And as it gazed at me I be- 
came fascinated by its beauty, and it grew and 
grew until it was as high as my knee; and 
there it stopped growing. It was dressed in 
the brightest green and scarlet, and its eyes 
were rimmed with purple. It claimed a dis- 
tant kinship with me, and said, indeed, that it 
was one of my neglected poor relations—which 
I could scarcely credit, so far as fegards the 
plea of poverty, when I looked at the crea- 
ture’s beautiful clothing. But these things want 
searching into, my lords; and it saddens me to 
think that many of us die, and have been blind 
through all our lives. It told me so many wise 
things, and taught me so many strange lessons, 
that I was as one entranced. I remember no 
more about it except its name, which some of 
you may know. It was Pimpernel.” 

‘Pimpernel! Pimpernel!” they mused, and 
questioned one another, but no one had heard 
of suchacreature. ‘One of your Royal High- 
ness’s poor relations—indeed! Are they not 
all provided for? ‘This Pimpernel is a beggar, 
an impostor! But we will find him. Call out 
the guards, and let the woods be searched.” 

“Shut up the bell-shaped flowers!” shouted 
the Prince, mimicking them. ‘‘ Place a sen- 
tinel at every tree, and build a fence of forget- 
me-nots around the forest!” 

Some were actually about to see to the car- 
rying out of these orders, when he called to 
them. 

“Hold! I was but jesting! 
me, do not make a fuss!” 

They clustered about him at this adjuration. 
As they loved him! Two Grand Old Sticks, 
with white heads, giggled with delight, like a 
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couple of foolish school- girls, at the ecstatic 
honor of being thus appealed to. 

“Do not heed what I have said. No one is 
to blame but me, I give you my honor, so let no 
word be said. Regard this as a freak, and let 
it be a close secret between you and me. Do 
you understand? Mum! If you break my 
confidence,” he added, with a malicious twin- 
kle, ‘* I'll cut down all your salaries when I am 
king. Now, then, let us pledge each other. 
Take the word from me. Mum!” 

They stood before him with their fingers on 
their lips, and took the oath. Mum! 

‘Tis well,” said the Prince, quoting from 
the last original drama. ‘‘ Let me rest a while.” 

His back was still against the tree, and he 
looked about him with regret that so glorious 
a day was nearly at anend. Directly in front 
of him, but at some distance, on an eminence, 
was the west wing of the palace, behind a fret- 
work of trees. The sun was setting, and 
massed troops of fiery shadows were invading 
the palace, and as they passed the windows 
glared out with threatening eyes. 

“* How beautiful!” sighed the Prince. 

His attendants urged him to depart. 

** We are ashamed to see your Royal High- 
ness in such mean attire.” 

**And yet I enjoy,” he said. 
you at the clouds. What lovely fancies dwell 
in them! Here are an angel’s wings, stretched 
forth beneficently, blessing mankind in fustian 
and silk. See their feathery tips, and the pale 
purple folds that hide the body of the glorious 
being. Here is a great hill, with a many-tur- 
reted castle built on its peak, The landscape 
opens—the hill grows smaller, the castle larger. 
A forest of pollards rises up beyond it, over- 
shadows it, dissolves it. The airy trees and 
land melt into a lake, on the bosom of which 
are reflected the colors of a myriad of sapphires 
and rubies, and the soft glow of many-tinted 
pearls which lie beneath. See—night is com- 
ing; the shadows creep into the lake’s breast. 
Weeping-willows rise on either bank—rise and 
overlap the water. They bend toward each 
other from the opposite banks with melan- 
choly gracefulness. Is it not beautiful ?” 

They gazed above and around, and then at 
one another. They saw none of these things. 
Their unsympathizing looks chilled the Prince. 

‘“*There go my fancies,” he said, bitterly, 
pointing to some butterflies that were flying 
home. ‘And here is a troop of caterpillars, 
creeping, oh, so slowly and lazily! up the old 
elm. Come, let us creep to the palace, cater- 
pillar-like.” 


** Look above 
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EE. 
MANY MEN GROW BLIND BY LOOKING AT THE 


SUN, AND NEVER SEE THE BEAUTY OF THE 
STARS. 


Tuts was but the beginning of the Prince’s 
truant-playing. A second time he evaded his 
attendants and time-servers, and they did not 
discover him until near the close of day. Again 
he pledged them to secrecy, and then they were 
to a certain extent in his power, Then he play- 
ed them a trick, He knew that they were cu- 
rious to find out where he went to, and that 
they had laid plans to follow him. 

“Tt really must be seen into,” they said to 
one another, “for our own sakes as well as his. 
Youth is ever rash.” 

‘* His Royal Highness is so cunning!” cried 
one. 

‘*We must use stratagem,” said another, 
with his finger to his nose; ‘‘if we can’t find 
out by hook, we must by crook,” 

But neither hook nor crook was of use to 
them, as it turned out. Prince Sassafras stole 
away one day, and knowing that they were fol- 
lowing him he led them a pretty dance. He 
played them a pretty trick, too. Hecame toa 
morass, and jumped across it. They, not aware 
that the ground was soft, jumped as he jumped, 
but not being so lithe, stuck in the middle. 
Then, as they were floundering in the mud in 
their silk stockings and dandy pumps, he turned 
upon them, and laughed heartily at their com- 
ical appearance. They were in a nice plight! 

On the next occasion, he knowingly threat- 
ened to ‘‘tell upon them,” if they did not let 
him have his way, or if they betrayed him. 
**In which case,” he said, saucily, “‘I should 
say you will be discharged for not taking bet- 
ter care of me.” With this fear upon them, 
they concealed his delinquencies, groaning at 
the same time under the burden of the fear 
that they were between two stools. For, sup- 
posing that one day the Prince should fail to 
present himself, and supposing that any acci- 
dent should happen to him while he was out 
of their sight, the whole country would rise 
against them for having betrayed their trust. 
Fortunately for them, however, nothing of this 
sort occurred. 

“If you keep faith with me,” said Prince 
Sassafras to them one day, when they were in 
a more than usually terrible pucker, ‘I will 
keep faith with you. Always after I have en- 
joyed my run, you will find me under the dear 
old elm. Come, now; is it a bargain?” 

They had no choice, according to their no- 
tions, but to enter into this compact. 

‘*After all, you know,” he said, “I have 
somewhere read that boys will be boys.” 





‘But your Royal Highness is a prince,” 
they urged. 

**And not a boy ?” was his reply. 
I don’t understand that.” 

They tried to make him understand it; but 
they could not beat it into his obstinate head. 

“Tell us, at least,” they begged, “ where 
your Royal Highness goes to.” 

“No, I will not tell you; I go to different 
places, and I choose to keep their whereabouts 
to myself.” 

He answered them very independently, for 
he saw that he had them in his power. 

‘* What does your Royal Highness do when 
you are out of our sight ?” 

“Nothing wrong, I assure you. 
wrong, on the honor of—a prince!” 

After that, of course, there was nothing more 
to be said. The honor of a boy they might 
have doubted, but they did not dare to doubt 
the honor of a prince. So they were compelled 
to assume an appearance of content, although 
they were far from easy in their minds. 

It was with Ragged Robin, and at Ragged 
Robin’s home, that he spent his stolen hours, 
His station was not known; it was supposed 
that he lived in the neighboring town; and it 
was plainly seen that his circumstances were 
better than those of Robin’s parents. When he 
was asked his name, he hesitated a moment, 
and then said it was Myrtle; so as Myrtlehe 
was known to them. He became a great fa- 
vorite with them, as much because of his blithe, 
cheery manner and handsome face as because 
he raade them small presents occasionally. They 
were simply country people, happy enough in 
their way, and contented with their station in 
life. One thing certainly would have made 
Robin’s father as happy as the day was long, 
as Robin had said, and that was the two shil- 
lings a week more which Robin had spoken of. 
It was his only grievance, and he spoke of it 
invariably as if two shillings a week more would 
set every thing in the world right that happen- 
ed to be wrong. Perhaps it may be recognized 
that the burden of his grievance is not an un- 
common one. Their home was exactly as Rob- 
in had described it—very small, very humble, 
and very pretty. Bluebell, a child of about 
eight years of age, was the prettiest and most 
engaging creature that Sassafras had ever seen, 
and deserved all the praises that Robin had be- 
stowed upon her. She and Sassafras became 
great friends; and when the fond mother had 
sufficient confidence in Sassafras, she allowed 
him to take her blue-eyed darling for a ramble 
in the woods. He learned a great deal from 
these poor people, and was entirely happy in 
the society of his humble friends. The hours 
he spent with them were the brightest in his 
boyhood’s life. 

Near to their cottage lived two friends of 
theirs—an old woman and her son; he known 
as Coltsfoot, she as Dame Endive. Proud in- 
deed was this old woman of her son; and she 
had every reason to be, for Coltsfoot was of a 
rare type: a grave and thoughtful man, too 
serious for his years in the opinion of some, 
but earnest, whole-souled, and with fine sus- 
ceptibilities. If Ragged Robin was learned in 
the life of the woods, and spoke of their inhab- 
itants as one does of familiar companions, Colts- 
foot was learned in the higher life of human 
creatures. He had studied deeply among them, 
and was wiser than he who gains knowledge 
from books. More than this: he did not learn 
by rote. The eyes of his mind were open wher- 
ever he walked ; he was a just man, with a ten- 
der heart. He was a poor school-master, and 
he worked among the poor, and was regarded 
by them with respect and admiration ; with af- 
fection also, for he had in his studies gained 
some knowledge of medicine, and he admin- 
istered to the sick without a fee, where to pay 
one would have been a hardship. Many and 
many a night did he sit by the bedside of a sick 
neighbor, and cheer body and soul by his kind- 
ly words and deeds; and when his task was 
done, he would put aside the offered reward 
with a gentle hand, and say, ‘‘ Nay, neighbor ; 
another time, when you are better able to af- 
ford it;” well knowing that that time would 
never come. His was the unclouded charity 
which springs from an unselfish, compassionate 
nature, 

Between Coltsfoot and Sassafras an intimacy 
sprang up which ripened into friendship. Colts- 
foot was attracted by the bright wit and lively 
fancy of Sassafras, and Sassafras was not long 
in discovering that here was a man of a higher 
order than those among whom he was accus- 
tomed to move. 

**You know a great deal,” said Sassafras; 
**and yet you are not very old.” 

“‘T am more than thirty years of age,” re- 
plied Coltsfoot. 

‘* How did you learn all you know?” 

**T taught myself chiefly, I think,” said Colts- 
foot, with a smile. 

**One can do that, then ?” 

** Surely ; and if you read the history of men, 
you will find that that kind of teaching seems 
to bear the best fruit.” 

He said this candidly, not as a boast, for he 
was not vainglorious, but as the sober truth. 

**Then to be born great—” mused Sassafras. 

“Do you mean, to be born rich and in a 
high position ?” 


“Well, 
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**Yes. To be born great, in that way, does 
not make one great ?” 

‘* Unfortunately, no.” 

** Why unfortunately ?” pursued Sassafras. 

** Because those who are born thus have so 
much power for good in their hands that, if 
they were really great, the world would be bet- 
ter than it is.” 

**It is not a good world, then!” sighed Sas- 
safras, 

He was young; his mind was pliable and 
amenable to kindly influence, his nature was 
susceptible and tender; not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that out of his regard and admiration 
for Coltsfoot, he was ready to accept Coltsfoot’s 
views without question; ready, indeed, to ac- 
cept them in a more exaggerated sense than 
Coltsfoot intended. 

Coltsfoot laid his hand kindly on Sassafras’s 
head. ‘‘It is a good world,” he said, with 
somewhat of seriousness in his tone, as though 
he wished to impress Sassafras; ‘‘ a good world, 
in every sense ; but there are many wrongs and 
injustices in it which are allowed to exist, and 
which might with ease be removed by those who 
are born to greatness.” His words sank into 
Sassafras’s heart. ‘But in the mean time,” 
Coltsfoot continued, with a sweet and serious 
smile, ‘we will go on and work, and not lose 
heart because things are not as we wish them 
to be.” 

‘‘ You are never idle,” said Sassafras. 

“Do you think man was born to be idle? 
Have you not heard that work is God’s her- 
itage to man?” 

“Ko.” 

“It is; and the best and sweetest heritage. 
The idle man is like a weed in a field.” 

“Then one who does not work—” 

*Fulfills not his mission. The world would 
benefit by his absence.” 

Thought Sassafras: “‘I wonder what some 
of my time-servers would say to this? Read 
the Riot Act, perhaps.” 

Such conversations as these were not uncom- 
mon between Sassafras and Coltsfoot ; and they 
led the Prince into new fields of thonght. 
What he saw, also, in his wanderings with Colts- 
foot stirred him strangely. He had been taught 
to believe—not directly, not in plain words, but 
insidiously and by false inference—that the 
poor were of a different order from that of 
which he was the chiefornament. He express- 
ed this to Coltsfoot, not as his own opinion, but 
as he heard it. 

** Come with me,” said Coltsfoot. 

And the Prince and the poor school-master 
went together into the houses of the poor, and 
Coltsfoot showed Sassafras the virtues and the 
good that were in their lives. Had the Prince 
been of Coltsfoot’s age, Coltsfoot would prob- 
ably have shown him more of their vices, so 
that whatever judgment he formed might have 
been formed upon a thoroughly correct basis ; 
but Sassafras was a boy, and Coltsfoot (apart 
from his consideration for Sassafras’s tender 
years) was anxious to show the best side of 
those he loved and compassionated. Yet he 
did not utterly conceal their vices; he spoke 
of them with gentle words of commiseration, 
saying how, in many instances, the poor were 
like creatures walking in the dark, being, in 
most instances, judged by a higher standard 
than that up to which they were educated, or 
were like helpless flies attracted by the glare 
of lights. It was while the Prince’s mind was 
filled with the theme that he said to his time- 
servers, 

‘* What do you think of the poor?” 

They shrugged their shoulders, as they were 
wont to do at any subject that was indifferent 
to them, and answered, carelessly, 

“They are an ungrateful class.” 

‘Why ungrateful ?” questioned the Prince. 
“For being allowed to live ?” 

They evaded explanation by remarking, 
‘*Your Royal Highness is too young to under- 
stand these matters.” 

With this he was forced to be satisfied, for 
they would return him no other answer. In 
truth, they were puzzled and perplexed by his 
whims and whams, as they termed them ; strive 
as they might to educate him in the right way, 
he refused to think as they bade him. To them 
it was inexplicable that he would not follow 
them blindly through the path of roses, but 
would bother his head about the nettles. This 
suggestion concerning the roses came from the 
Court Poet, and was highly praised by all but 
the Prince. 

** You have forgotten the thorns,” he said. 

‘*They are not for your Royal Highness,” 
was the answer he received. 

‘*Tf weeds and thorns exist,” he remarked, 
sagely, ‘‘ they must be minded.” 

**Tt will be our pleasure and duty,” they said, 
“to clear them from your Royal Highness’s 
life. They shall not touch your sacred person.” 

**My sacred person!” he repeated, under his 
breath, and trembled at the words. To him 
they sounded like profanity. Still he persisted, 
and was then told that it was not seemly in 
him to allow his mind to be thus disturbed. 

“These things are not for princes,” they said. 

After his usual fashion, he flew from one to 
another for counsel and assistance. In some 
rare way there had come to this young Prince 
an intense and earnest desire to know the rights 





and wrongs of things, and he found himself 
battling in a sea of doubt because of the con- 
flicting views that were presented to him. He 
asked Coltsfoot about the “‘ divine right,” which 
he said he had heard was the especial attribute 
of kings; and Coltsfoot showed him, first, not 
only the folly but the blasphemy of the term, 
if taken (as it is too often taken) in its literal 
sense; and next, to what great ends it might 
be used, if rightly understood. Raising some 
up, and bringing some down, Coltsfoot brought 
all persons on a level, so far as regards the laws 
and principles of humanity and morality and 
the proper living of life. Coltsfoot saw that 
Sassafras was in doubt as to his opinions, and 
without in the least suspecting the lad’s exalted 
station, he opened his heart and mind to the 
lad whom he had learned tolove. He implant- 
ed in the lad’s soul the purest seeds of honor 
and religion, and did his best to lay the founda- 
tion for a good life. 

These conversations occurred when the snow 
was falling, early in December, and Coltsfoot, 
who never missed an opportunity of enriching 
the lad’s mind, told him wonderful things con- 
cerning the soft flakes: how that each crystal 
was of the most exquisite shape and form, tran- 
scending in beauty the finest and most elabo- 
rate work of man’s hands; how that, as it light- 
ly covers the earth, it keeps the soil beneath 
it warm, protecting it from the nipping cold 
which would destroy the treasures sleeping in 
its breast; and many other particulars which 
need not be set down here. 

‘“‘But for the snow,” said Coltsfoot, “‘ we 
should have no primroses.” 

** And until to-day,” said Sassafras, regretful- 
ly, ‘I have looked upon it with a careless eye.” 

‘“*The fashion is a common one,” observed 
Coltsfoot ; ‘‘ many men grow blind by looking at 
the sun, and never see the beauty of the.stars.” 

‘*Nor feel the peace that is in them,” added 
Sassafras. ‘‘I have sometimes thought, as I 
have gazed at them from my window on a still 
night, that I should like to pass away into the 
depths where they lie, and float among them in 
eternal peace.” 

“‘The nights are not always still,” responded 
Coltsfoot: ** storms come, and wild winds ; the 
clouds are tossed and whirled on the wings of 
the wind; and if a star is visible, it hangs dis- 
consolately and drearily in the heavens, like a 
soul in doubt.” 

Sassafras in a timid tone repeated a few lines 
of a poem he had composed, but had never had 
courage to show his friend: 

“T stood upon a dark and dreary shore, 
And voices rose upon the viewless air, 
And sighed, ‘Ah, nevermore shalt thou know 

ace: 

Evermore shalt thou be tossed on this dark shore, 
Till death shall claim thee for its own; 
And then, thou scornful doubter, what shall be 
Thy After to mortality ?’” 

Coltsfoot suspected the authorship, and not- 
withstanding the boyishness of the effort, listen- 
ed thoughtfully to the lines; he traced in them 
the doubts and yearnings of a young sensitive 
soul, and with a peculiarly sweet smile, he said, 

“You sigh for peace. Well, peace will come 
to all of us to-morrow.” 

‘** To-morrow ?” 

“Yes, for to-morrow all of us must die.” 

**And then?” asked Sassafras, with eager 
yearning. 

‘A new birth,” replied Coltsfoot, passing his 
arm around Sassafras with a kind and affection- 
ate motion. ‘To be believed in as we believe 
in the wisdom which designed this wondrous 
work, the world ; to be worked for, so that we 
may fit ourselves for it, with faith and cheer- 
fulness and good intent.” 

Scarcely a week after this conversation or- 
ders came to the palace that the Prince was to 
set forth on his travels early in the ensuing 
year. His tutors and time-servers were de- 
lighted. ‘*‘No more truant-playing then,” they 
said to one another; for the Prince’s truant 
holidays had grown so frequent lately as to 
cause them more trouble and anxiety than 
ever. Sassafras was not pleased at the idea 
of leaving his friends, but he knew that it 
would be vain to resist. He made up his mind 
that he would see them once more before he 
left; but day after day passed, and he found no 
opportunity to escape. At length the oppor- 
tunity came; or rather he made it, and, sin- 
gularly enough, on Christmas-day, which hap- 
pened to fall that year on the Sabbath. 


eo 


Tit. 


DEEP IN THE EARTH LIES THE GOLD, HIDDEN 
IN DARKNESS; AND PRECIOUS STONES ARE 
FOUND IN ROUGHEST PLACES. 


He met Coltsfoot on his way. Coltsfoot 
had a bundle in his hand, and a bunch of win- 
ter roses, 

“‘T was coming to you,” said the Prince. 
Coltsfoot nodded and smiled. ‘‘I would not 
go away without seeing you once more, and 
bidding you good-by.” The Prince’s lips quiv- 
ered as he uttered these words. 

**Good - by!” echoed Coltsfoot. 
about to leave us, then ?” 

‘Yes, Iam to be taken from those I love 
best in the world; I am to be torn from the 
scenes and the friends that are dearest to me. 


**You are 
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Pitiless fate! Should I not be content here to “I’m Lucerne,” she said, standing by the He walked along the shores of the island— 
live and die!” Prince’s side, and gazing up at him. THE MAID OF KILLEEN A. 


‘* Why does not the world stand still?” said 
Coltsfoot, in a tone of gentle reproof, ‘‘ and 
why does not old Time stop the running of his 
sands to prolong our happy moments? Why 
are we not always young? why are the skies 
not always bright ? why do the flowers wither 
and die? why is it not forever summer?” 

*‘T understand you,” answered the Prince. 
**You think me weak for complaining. I do 
not ask for these impossibilities. Nature must 
run her course—seasons must change, flowers 
must die. But they will come again, and I 
shall not be here to welcome them. Summer’s 
sweet breath will kiss these dear woods before 
many months are passed, and I shall be far 
away.” 

‘“‘ Your regrets are natural,” responded Colts- 

oot, ‘but you must not magnify them into 
vrongs. I shall miss you, dear lad, for I have 
grown to love you!” The Prince raised his 
face, now flushed with pleasure at the declara- 
tion, eagerly to the more sober face of Colts- 
foot. ‘* Now is there not balm in Gilead? Is 
there not comfort in the thought that we have 
fairly won love and respect, and that we hold a 
place in the hearts of friends whose faces we 
may never look upon again ?” 

**Do not say that!” cried the Prince, cover- 
ing his eyes with his hands. ‘‘ Oh, do not say 
that!” 

“Nay, nay, nay! Life has its duties, and 
we must perform them with cheerful minds. 
Life has its griefs, thank God! and we must 
bear them with resignation. Yes, thank God 
that life has its sorrows. There is sweetness 
in them, believe me. Suffering is the mother 
of compassion. Hearts might be stone but 
for pity ; life would be harsh without charity. 
Think — think, dear lad! and be grateful for 
every thing in which there is no shame.” 

** Your words strengthen me,” murmured the 
Prince. 

‘«Then,” continued Coltsfoot, ‘is it in this 
place only that summer is to be found? What 
spot is there in the world upon which the sun 
does not shine? Dear lad, summer is not here, 
or here” —he lightly waved his hand to the 
south, to the west — ‘“‘summer is here.” He 
placed his hand on his companion’s heart. ‘‘ Ah, 
we are not grateful enough. We do not know 
how happy is our lot, in comparison with the 
lot of others. How often have I been shamed 
into humbleness by the contemplation of the 
lives of those who are not blessed as I am bless- 
ed!” They were walking in the woods toward 
a village; the trees were lightly covered with 
snow, which had fallen during the night; the 
air was keen and fresh and sweet. “If a mul- 
titude of people were before me on this fair 
Christmas-day, I should be tempted to preach 
them a sermon in six words: Be humble; be 
grateful; be charitable. And should these few 
words bear fruit, the sermon would be long 
enough and good enough. You can not re- 
main with me much longer, I suppose, to-day ?” 

‘*T have come to spend the day with you,” 
replied the Prince, ‘‘if you will let me.” 

**You may?” 

**Yes, I may, as it is the last day we shall 
have together for a longtime. But I will come 
back.” 

** You will come back a man. [I shall be al- 
ways here, I think. My way of life is marked 
out for me, and it lies within a small circuit.” 

Thus conversing, they arrived at the village, 
and halted at a small cottage, which bore signs 
of decay. The doorway was so low that Colts- 
foot, who was a six-foot man, had to stoop his 
head upon entering; a little girl, who looked 
like a wise little woman, and yet was not more 
than six years of age, was sitting in a low chair, 
hushing a baby to sleep. The baby may have 
been three months old, and the nurse might 
have been her mother, so womanly were her 
ways. Another little girl, two or three years 
younger than the nurse, was also in the room, 
which was clean and very poorly furnished. A 
few paper pictures, cut from cheap prints, were 
pasted on the walls, and three violins were hang- 
ing ina corner. The children looked at Colts- 
foot, and smiled a welcome, staring bashfully at 
Sassafras. 

“Well, little ones,” said Coltsfoot, “and how 
is mother this morning ?” 

‘She is a little better,” answered the eldest 
girl; ‘so she said.” 

“That is good,” he said, rubbing his hands 
cheerily. ‘‘Hereare some winter roses for you.” 

A thin voice from an inner room, which was 
the only other room in the cottage, asked who 
was there. 

** It is I,” called Coltsfoot ; ‘*I will come in 
presently and see you. Well, pet, and what 
have you to say?” This to the second little 
girl, who was climbing on to his lap. The baby 
was asleep by this time, and was lying in a cra- 
die. The eldest child, being released from her 
burden, was arranging the flowers in a broken 
jug, and admiring them with eyes too sadly 
bright for one so young. 

“ We'ze got a pum-pudden for dinner,” said 
the child on Coltsfoot’s lap. 

“ Ah, that’s a fine thing,” responded Colts- 
foot, kissing her, and setting her down. ‘‘Go 
and shake hands with the young gentleman, and 
tell him your name.” 





‘*And baby’s name is Daisy,” added Colts- 
foot; ‘‘ and our little mother here is Iris.” 

Iris calmly shook hands with Sassafras, and 
then resumed her duties. 

**Our little woman,” continued Coltsfoot, 
tenderly, ‘‘ does every thing in the house, and 
is quite wise. She can scrub and cook and 
mend clothes; and she can do something clev- 
erer than all these—she can play the fiddle.” 

** And so can I,” put in Lucerne. 

** And so can Lucerne,” Coltsfoot assented ; 
‘*and I shouldn’t wonder, when Daisy gets to 
be as much of a little woman as her sisters, that 
she will play the fiddle also. Now I'll go and 
see mother.” 

He went in to the sick woman, and remain- 
ed with her for a few minutes, Sassafras in the 
mean while making friends with Iris and Lu- 
cerne. When Coltsfoot and the Prince left the 
house they left sunshine behind them. On 
their way Coltsfoot related the story of these 
poor people. It was simple enough. The fa- 
ther had died nine months ago, leaving his fam- 
ily destitute. 

“That was surely wrong,” observed Sassa- 
fras. 

‘* Undoubtedly ; but you must not blame the 
man. He worked from morning to night, and 
earned the barest pittance for his brood. “He 
had no extravagances and no vices; he was not 
even a beer-drinker. In this respect, he was 
useless to the State, and useless to those vora- 
cious creatures who distill and brew, and whose 
appetites grow by what they feed on.”. 

Sassafras did not understand these allusions, 
and Coltsfoot continued : 

“The bread-winner being gone, the wife was 
left helpless. It is a mystery to me how some 
poor persons manage to live. They have noth- 
ing, and can earn nothing, and yet they man- 
age to rub on somehow. Deep in the earth 
lies the gold, hidden in darkness; and precious 
stones are found in roughest places. So among 
the poor and in the roughest places there must 
be running veins of sweet humanity, which are 
never idle and never worked out. There can 
be no other solution to the mystery. The wom- 
an did some little work, until she was near her 
confinement with Daisy. Then things began 
to look very bad indeed, and Heaven knows 
how matters might have ended, but for a cer- 
tain little fairy in that house whose name is 
Iris.” 

“Trig! That child!” exclaimed the Prince. 
‘* Why, what could she do?” 

‘‘ Tris, that child, did a brave and wise thing. 
Her father had taught himself the violin, and 
she, young as she was, had learned from him 
how to handle the bow. You saw her father’s 
violins hanging on the wall; the wife had part- 
ed with nearly every thing, so that the partner- 
ship between the bodies and souls of her chil- 
dren should not be dissolved, but with a weak, 


womanly tenderness she clung to her dead hus-- 


band’s violins as though they were living creat- 
ures, determining that they should be the last 
things to go for bread. In the dead of night 
she may have fancied she heard their strings 
vibrate, speaking to her of old times—they had 
loved each other, this man and woman—and 
perhaps the strings of her heart were touched 
responsively. Iris, one morning in the spring, 
took a violin from the wall, and quietly went 
out of the house. I saw her that morning; she 
was playing in a by-way, where but few persons 
passed. ‘Why, Iris!’ I cried. She opened her 
right hand, and showed me a few coppers which, 
even in that but little frequented place, the char- 
itable poor had given to her as they passed. 
Then I understood it all; the little six-year- 
old maid had taken upon herself the duties of 
bread-winner, but was not yet bold enough to 
stand where many people were. That courage 
came soon, and she taught Lucerne to play a 
little; and day after day the two mites go out, 
and play the old tunes their father played while 
their mother lies sick at home. The people 
have grown very fond of them, and give out of 
their small store. When Daisy grows up into 
a woman of two years old, I have no doubt she 
will go forth with her sisters to fight the battle, 
armed with violin and bow. Already Iris gives 
her the fiddle to nurse, instead of a doll. And 
now you have the history of that humble house- 
hold. Maybe you may find some heroism in 
it.” 

They had dinner at Ragged Robin's house, 
Coltsfoot’s mother being of the party. A hap- 
pier group was never assembled beneath a roof. 
The fare was plain and sweet, the walls rang 
with merry laughter, and the entire absence of 
ceremony contributed vastly to the Prince’s en- 
joyment. 

‘*T think,” he whispered to Coltsfoot, ‘that 
the poor have many pleasures which the rich 
do not taste.” 

Coltsfoot smiled; he was satisfied that his 
young friend was learning good lessons in a 
good way. The family wished Coltsfoot and 
Sassafras to remain with them the whole of 
the day ; but Coltsfoot said that they had many 
things to see, and that they would return in the 
evening. In accordance with Coltsfoot’s wish, 
Sassafras had not told them that he was about 
to leave them. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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the shingly beach of which soon gave way to 
stretches of fine wind-swept sand. He came to 
a narrow channel, on the other side of which 
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CHAPTER I, 
THE FIVE BROTHERS OF DARROCH. 


** Farr and fine is the Maid of Killeena. Her 
foot is light on the heather as the foot of the roe- 
deer on Corrabhal ; her eyes are bluer than the 
blue seas round Uig; when she speaks the val- 
ley rejoices. And she has no lover, the Maid 
of Killeena; her heart is as free as the winds of 
the morning; the young men are afraid of her 
laughing; they avoid the road to Killeena.” 

Such were the phrases, mere echoes of Mac- 
wares Ossian, that were running through the 

ead of a young lad who lay on the beach of 
the far and lonely island of Darroch, in the Heb- 
rides. He was dressed in rough, dark blue fisher- 
man’s costume ; his hands and face were brown- 
ed with the weather; but somehow he did not 
seem to have the robust and hardy look common 
to the inhabitants of that rough coast. His face 
was pensive and sad ; his eyes large and thought- 
ful; his limbs appeared slender and supple rath- 
er than thickset and strong. At this moment 
he was regarding with an absent and indifferent 
look the sea before him, the islands that stood 
black in the pale colors of the water, and a large 
brown rowing-boat which was being pulled out 
through one of the channels to the open plain 
beyond. In that boat were his four brothers. 
He was to have gone out fishing with them as 
usual ; but he had forgotten the time and missed 
them, and he had run down to this projecting 
point of the coast to hail them as they went by. 
For a second or two they hung on their oars, 
and seemed inclined to pull in for him; but then 
he could see his eldest brother, Duncan, turn 
round and address his companions with many 
angry gestures; and presently the oars were 
dipped into the waves again, and the boat made 
out for the open sea. The young lad, Alister 
Lewis by name, lay down on the shingle, disap- 
pointed, ashamed, and wretched. His heart was 
not in the fishing, and every one knew it; still 
it was hard that he should be left at home to 
mind the farm as if he were a girl or an old 
woman. Butas he lay and dreamed of all these 
things, his fancy took him away to the neighbor- 
ing island of Killeena and to a small farmstead- 
ing there, where a mother and an only daughter 
lived. The daughter was Ailasa* Macdonald— 
the Maid of Killeena, the boy used to call her to 
himself—and his heart grew light in thinking of 
her. The picture he had before his imagination 
was really one to dwell with delight on ; that of 
a young girl of sixteen, graceful in figure, with 
light brown hair that, unloosed, would have rip- 
pled down to her feet, eyes brightly blue and 
shaded with dark eyelashes, and a disposition 
as merry and bright and innocent as ever cheer- 
ed upa rade home. And that was a rude home 
enough —the small farm-house of Carn-Slean, 
which was set in the middle of a moor, with a 
few fields reclaimed from the black peat-moss 
all around, and with but a scanty show of sheep 
on the drier uplands abutting on the farm. She 
had no lover, this Maid of Killeena; but there 
was some one over the narrow channel that sep- 
arated the island from Darroch who let his boy- 
ish fancies cluster around her in a tender and 
wistful fashion, keeping the secret, as he imag- 
ined, sacred to himself. 

It was no secret, however, to his four broth- 
ers, the eldest of whom—a short, thickset, hard- 
visaged man of fierce temper and passionate 
speech—was himself supposed to harbor some 
wish that he might in a year or two get this 
bright young lass to be his wife. Duncan Lew- 
is spoke angrily of his younger brother's visits to 
the farm of Carn-Slean. He never had any 
great love for the lad, who was ill qualified for 
the rough work of the fishing; but sometimes 
he spoke of him with a sudden emphasis of ha- 
tred which startled the others. On this occa- 
sion, when young Alister Lewis came running 
down to the point to hail the boat, the eldest 
brother had turned and said, fiercely, 

‘‘We will not go in to the shore for him—no, 
by Kott, we will not go in to the shore. He is 
no use for the fishing, not more as if he wass a 
child; and he will look out for the storms with 
those teffles of eyes of his staring. Let him go 
to the farm. Let him look after the hens, and 
bring the cows home. We hef no more use for 
him in the boat!” 

** But we hef got his fiddle with us,” said an- 
other of the brothers, regretfully ; ‘‘ and he is 
ferry goot with the songs and the stories.” 

‘*The songs and the stories!” said Duncan 
Lewis, with an oath. ‘* Who will want to hef 
stories that will mek the ferry dead rise up in 
their graves? They are not goot songs for the 
middle of the night. His songs and his stories! 
Let him tek them over to that lass at Killeena— 
she will hef his songs and his stories!” 

‘* But it is you, Duncan Lewis, yourself,” re- 
torted the brother, ‘‘ who would like to hef a 
word with Mrs. Macdonald’s lass.” 

The eldest brother did not answer; he struck 
his oar into the water, the other oars instantly 
following; and then the measured throb could 
have been heard along the shores of these lonely 
islands, while a gloomy silence prevailed on board 
the boat. 

Meanwhile Alister Lewis had got up to his 
feet, showing himself a tall and well-made strip- 
ling enough, though he had not the stalwart make 
of his brothers. 

**T will go over to Killeena,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘I hef something to say to Ailasa.” 





* The name is pronounced Ailisy. Alister has also 
the accent on the first syllable. 





was another island—darker and more rocky than 
Darroch ; while the strait between had clearly a 
strong current running through it.. How to get 
over? There was not even a house within sight 
on these desolate shores. The lad coolly un- 
dressed himself, tied his clothes in a bundle, 
and strapped them on his shoulders; then he 
made his way carefully into the water, and swam 
the channel. The water was pretty smooth; 
but all the same the lower part of the bundle 
was considerably wet. Not heeding that much 
—indeed, he had calculated on it—he rapidly 
dressed himself again ; and began walking smart- 
ly up and over the marshy green wastes of Kil- 
leena until he reached a small farm set amidst 
the black moorlands that had been cut for peat. 
An elderly woman was at the door, in the misty 
sunlight, spinning wool. One or two people— 
mostly old men, who had given up the fishing, 
but who still wore fishermen’s clothes—were at 
work in the fields. There was no sign of the 
young Maid of Killeena. 

‘* Yes, is it you, Alister Lewis?” Mrs. Mac- 
donald said, in the Gaelic ; ‘‘and have you not 
brought your fiddle to give us atune? And are 
your brothers not gone to the fishing to-day ?” 

‘* My brothers have gone to the fishing with- 
out me,” said Alister, in the same tongue, ‘‘ and 
they have taken my fiddle with them. I want 
to see your Ailasa, Mrs. Macdonald, for I am 
going away.” 

**You are going away, Alister Lewis! And 
where are you going?” she said. 

“*T am going to Glasgow—yes, that is where I 
am going. I am not any use at the fishing; and 
my mother and father they do not want me at 
the farm. It is a long way the way to Glasgow.” 

**You will find Ailasa in the kitchen,” said 
Mrs. Macdonald. 

Ailasa was raking up the peats—the fire was 
in the middle of the floor, with a chimney oyer- 
head going up through the thatch of the roof— 
with the intention of putting a big pot on the 
iron hook, She turned round suddenly as he 
entered—a bright look of surprise and gladness 
flashed into her face—and she said in English, 
** And iss it you, Alister, at last? You hef not 
been here not for more as two weeks.” 

‘*No, I hef not, Ailasa,” he said, casting down 
his eyes; ‘‘and now I wass come to bid you 
good-by, for it iss to Glasgow that I am going. 
It iss no use my being here any more; and if I 
can get any work in Glasgow, that will be ferry 
well indeed ; and if I can go to the schools there 
I will do that too, for it iss not any great money 
you want to go to the college there, as Malcolm 
Ross he wass telling to me when I will see him 
in Stornoway, and so—and so, Ailasa, I wass 
wanting to say good-by to you before I go.” 

** But you will not be for going to Glasgow all 
at once, Alister?” said the girl, with two big 
tears appearing in her eyes. 

‘*Tt iss no use spending the time any more 
here,” the lad said, wistfully. ‘‘I would write 
you a letter, Ailasa, from Glasgow, if you would 
like that; and if you would send me the news, 
that would be a ferry good day the day that I 
got a letter from you with all the news in it.” 

**And are you going away like that, Alister 
Lewis ?” she said ; ‘‘and none of your friends to 
come and drink a glass to your good health, and 
not a word to any one of them? And it is only 
in half an hour that we will hef dinner, Alister ; 
and what is half an hour if you are going away 
to Glasgow ?” 

**But you will not be ferry angry with me, 
Ailasa,” he said, rather shamefacedly, ‘‘ bekass 
it is a hard thing to go away, and I will not hef 
the spirit to say good-by to them all—only to 
you, Ailasa, and to your mother; and so good- 
by to you, Ailasa, and it will be a ferry good day 
for me that day that you will send me a letter to 
Glasgow.” 

Ailasa was now crying bitterly. She held 
out her hand; and he, unable to speak, shook 
it warmly, and went away. Then, with some 
broken sentences in Gaelic, he bade good-by to 
the old mother, and betook himself again to 
crossing the wild moorland on his way to the sea. 

That night the brothers, who had only been 
out with the lines, came home late and rather 
dispirited. The take had been small. When in 
due course they sat down to supper, the old fa- 
ther and mother included, Alister only was absent. 

‘*T suppose he hass been all the day over with 
that lass at Carn-Slean,” said the black-haired 
Duncan, angrily. ‘‘ He is better there than at 
the fishing. He will go to the fishing with us 
no more—by Kott, he will go with us no more.” 

** You are right, Duncan Lewis, and it is a hard 
man you are,” the old mother said, beginning to 
ery. ‘‘He will not go to the fishing with you, 
not any more, for the boy is going to Glasgow.” 

“* And a ferry good thing too and mirover,” 
said Duncan, gloomily, ‘he will be ferry much 
better in a counting-house than at an oar; and 
he will hef his fiddle when he likes, and his sto- 
ries, and his books, "Tiss a ferry good thing 
that he will be going away to Glasgow.” 

‘* By Kott,” exclaimed one of the other broth- 
ers, with a sudden vehemence, “‘if Alister iss 
going for to go to Glasgow, it iss not with empty 
pockets that he will go to Glasgow !” 

**No, no!” cried the other brothers. ‘‘ We will 
gif the lad something to put in his pocket! By 
Kott, he will hef something to put in his pocket !” 

And here the white-haired old father inter- 
fered ; and with many wise shakes of the head 
he intimated that he knew all that lay before a 
young man who was going to seek his fortune in 
a strange and distant city. Old Hector Lewis, 
to be sure, had never been out of the Hebrides, 
and had never seen any greater or more glorious 
city than Stornoway; but he was supposed to 
know much more than most men of what was 
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going on in the world. Alister would soon get 

a situation. He could be recommended to Mr. 
M: acilwham, the painter and glazier, of the Gal- 
lowgate ; and though it was too late to appren- 
tice him to that trade, Mr. Macilwham would 
surely be able to find an occupation for a young 
man who was learned in all matters of book- 
craft, handwriting, figuring, and the like. 

“T wass thinking he will not get much money 
for the writing of verses of poetry—that is a fer- 
ry bad trade,” said Duncan Lewis, with some 
contempt. 

‘* But this is what I say,” said Nicol Lewis, the 
third brother, with unnecessary warmth, ‘‘ I say 
there iss not any finer lad in the Western Isles 
as Alister Lewis, and it will surely be a shame, 
and a great shame, if we wass to let him fight 
his own way in a strange town. And this is 
what I say, that if effery penny of my money 
that is in the bank of Stornoway will hef to go, 
if effery farthing and penny will hef to go, Alis- 
ter he will be at the college, as sure as I am a 
living man, by Kott !” 

And there and then the three brothers settled 
it, Duncan being the only dissentient. When 
Alister came in to supper he was pale and silent. 
He felt himself an outcast, and that his brothers 
had reason to despise him for that he could not 
work in the boat as they did. He was conscious 
that he spent his time in idling about the moors 
and solitudes—in playing his rude violin by the 
side of lonely streams—in reading books and 
studying algebraic puzzles that could be of no 
use to any one. So he came in and sat down at 
the plain wooden table, silent and ashamed. 

, ‘And where hef you been this day, Alister ?” 
said Nicol Lewis. 

The lad bit his lip and was silent ; 
wish to be laughed at. 

**At Carn-Slean—that iss where he wass,” 
said Duncan Lewis, looking dark. 

“That iss true,” the lad said at last. ‘‘I 
wass over at Carn-Slean—it wass to say good- 
by. For I am going to Glasgow—it iss no use 
my being here any more.” 

‘* That is a true word you hef spoken, Alister 
Lewis,” said his brother Nicol, in a kindly fash- 
ion; ‘‘and we are ferry glad you would think 
of going to Glasgow, bekass it is not many hass 
such skill o’ reading and writing as you; and it 
wass Donald, and Hamish, and me, we wass say- 
in’ there iss no great expense of the going to the 
college, and we wass saying that the expense— 
well, we will tek the expense, and it iss no great 
thing that we will tek the expense. And if 
you get a place in Glasgow that will keep you in 
your meat and your clothes, that wass ferry well 
whatever; but the college, it iss Donald, and 
Hamish, and me, we will pay for the college, 
and you will send us the letter, Alister, that will 
tell us all the news.” 

Surely the boy was not fit for the hard life of 
a fisherman ; for at this moment, when he ought 
to have been glad of heart, any one could have 
seen that tears were running down his face. He 
rose abruptly from the table. He went to the 
small window—a single pane of glass let into 
the wall—and stood there for a moment or two. 
Then he came back, and held out his hand to 
each of the three brothers in succession. 

‘* It iss a ferry kind man you are, Nicol Lew- 
is,” he said to the last of them, “‘and a ferry 
good brother to me. And it iss not much of 
your money I will spend at the college; and 
when I can I will pay you back your money ; 
but there iss more than the money that I thank 
you for this night, Nicol Lewis.” 

And so, some few days thereafter, Alister Lew- 
is sailed in the steamer for Glasgow; and many 
thought they should see him no more in this 
world, considering that he had gone away to that 
distant place; but as for Ailasa Macdonald she 
had no such thoughts, and used, on the contrary, 
to sit of an evening and wonder what the great 
city was like; and wonder, too, when Alister 
Lewis would grow to be a great and famous 
man and come back in pride and honor to the 
humble farm in the island of Darroch. 
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CHAPTER II. 
NEWS FROM FAR AWAY. 


Turee months went by before they got a let- 
ter. It was on the evening of a warm autumn 
day that Ailasa saw the solitary figure of the 
postman come over the level moors; and in the 
distance—in the midst of the glow of rich color 
that was shining over all the land and the sea— 
that humble official seemed to her to come like 
an angel out of a cloud of golden mist. She 
knew the letter had come at last. Fleet-footed 
as a young roe she ran to meet him, and she 
was too breathless to ask him the necessary ques- 
tion when she was face to face with him. 

**Oh, ay,” the shriveled old man said, open- 
ing his bag; ‘‘it wass more as four times or six 
times you hef come out to meet me, Ailasa, and 
you wass thinking I had a letter from Alister 
Lewis that is away in Glasgow. And this time 
you hef come the right time; and there is more 
as a letter for you, there is a gran’ big book—a 
ferry fine big book, and you will be ferry proud 
of it whatever. I hef not seen any such fine 
book since the wan that Sheila Mackenzie sent 
all the way from Borvabost to Mrs. M‘Gregor's 
lad when he wass ferry ill wi’ the fever. 

“ And if you would give me the book and the 
letter, John Cameron,” said Ailasa, rather im- 
patiently, ‘‘ you could go on to the house and 
hef a dram.” 

So she got the letter and the book, and forth- 
with she sat down on the heather, leaving the 
postman to go on his way. It was a well-writ- 
ten letter—Alister Lewis had always been clever 
with his pen. 


he did not 


‘*Dear Ailasa,” so it ran, ‘‘ you will be ex- 
pecting all the news from me this long time; but 


I would not send the news till E had the good | 





news to send you. And now I can do that; for 
I have got a good master, and a good master 
makes a willing servant, and he is very kind to 
me whatever. And I have been very busy with 
the night classes since I was come to Glasgow ; 
and I have been three nights in the week for my 
Latin to an old gentleman that I have heard was 
a Catholic priest many years ago, and he has 
classes for the young men that are going to col- 
lege, and they are all very eager to go to the col- 
lege. ‘The Greek is at eight in the morning; 
and it is very much easier for me to learn here 
than in Darroch, where there was no one to tell 
you if you were right. My teacher thinks that 
I will pass the examination ; and the junior Lat- 
in at the college it is early in the morning, and 
my master says he will give me what hours I 
will want for my classes. Dear Ailasa, I have 
spent not one farthing of the money that Nicol, 
and Hamish, and Donald they gave to me, no not 
any one farthing of the money ; and I am in hopes 
to keep myself at the college. It is a terrible 
place this big town—you can not sleep for weeks 
after coming to it; and it is very lonely you are. 
But I am very busy all the day, and have not 
much time to think of any thing but the work 
of the day and my books at night; and when I 
have a little time I go down to the river where 
the ships are, and I hear a little Gaelic among the 
sailors, and I see the big steamers going away 
for Oban, and Islay, and Stornoway, and then I 
think of all the people I know in Killeena and 
Darroch, and if I shall see them any more. 
‘That is all the news. If you would send me a 
letter with the news, that would be a great pleas- 
ure tome. I was thinking I would like to send 
you a book if you will take it from me; but if 
you do not wish to take the book from me you 
will tell me about that in the letter with all the 
news. And I hope your mother is very well; 
and I remain, dear Ailasa, your faithful friend, 
ALIsTER Lewis. 


The young girl did not look at the book. She 
read and re-read the letter, and her face was full 
of pride and gladness. Had he not prospered 
famously in the far city, where they had already 
so far recognized the erudition he had picked up 
in Darroch that they were going to admit him to 
the great University? And he had maintained 
himself, keeping himself free from debt, and he 
a mere stripling. Ailasa drew a wonderful pic- 
ture for herself of the young man’s triumphant 
circumstances and prospects. She did not know 
of the dingy little room in the attics; of the 
breakfast, dinner, and supper of oatmeal por- 
ridge ; of the weary hours of study stretching far 
into the night, and of the slow drudgery of the 
day in that shop in the Gallowgate. 

Surely this evening was to be one full of won- 
ders. Another figure appeared as if coming out 
of the sunset; what new stranger was this? 
short, stout-built, dark-haired man came across 
the rough moorland, and approached Ailasa in a 
somewhat shy fashion. 

“*T hope you are ferry well, Ailasa,” said he, 
holding out his hand in an embarrassed way. 

** Yes, Iam ferry well whatever, Duncan Lew- 
is,” said she, without any great concern. ‘‘ And 

ou will be for seeing my mother. She is in the 
ouse.” 

‘*T might hef come to see yourself, Ailasa,” 
said he. 

The young girl laughed lightly. 

**To come all the way from Darroch to see 
me? ‘That would be ferry kind of you, Duncan, 
if I could believe it. But my mother wass say- 
ing it will be a long time since we hef seen any 
of the Darroch people, and she will be ferry glad 
to see you this day—oh yes, she will be ferry 
glad to see you.” 

The fisherman stood embarrassed and-uncer- 
tain. He would like to have said something 
more; but he had been regarding the open let- 
ter and the gilt-edged book lying on her lap, and 
angry suspicions were crowding in on his mind. 
So he suddenly left her, and went on to the house, 
where he found Mrs. Macdonald stirring up the 
peat fire. She rapidly dusted a stool for him, 
and bade him sit down. 

‘* It is a ferry fine evening this evening,” said he. 

** Indeed it is, praise God,” she said, in the 
Gaelic ; and thereafter they spoke in that tongue. 

‘*Tt is a strange thing I am come to you about 
this day,” said he, with his eyes on the ground. 
“*T am the eldest one of my family. I have 
done well in the world, Mrs. Macdonald. I have 
more than £120 in the bank at Stornoway.” 

‘*That is a good thing, Duncan Lewis,” she 
answered. ‘‘ You have kept off the drink like 
a prudent man. It is not every one has so much 
money in the bank at Stornoway.” 

‘* And it is time, Mrs. Macdonald,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘ that one of our family should take a wife ; 
and the eldest first, according to the old saying.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, the eldest first,” she said, pro- 
ducing a bottle, a glass, and a plate with some 
pieces of oatmeal cake on it. 

‘* And this is it, Mrs. Macdonald; there is no 
lass in all the islands so good and fine a lass as 
your Ailasa, Mrs. Macdonald, and if she will take 
me for a husband, it is a good husband I will be 
to her; and I will come to Carn-Slean when there 
is no fishing and look after the farm for you, for 
you want a man to look after the farm at the 
time of the sowing and at the time of the harvest.” 

The Highlandwoman received this proposal in 
a calm and matter-of-fact way. 

‘** Take a glass of whisky, Duncan Lewis, and 
drink to our good health. I do not touch the 
whisky myself. As for our Ailasa, she will be 
married some day, I hope, for that is good and 
right for a lass, and I hope she will have an hon- 
est husband who knows how to keep off the drink 
like yourself, Duncan. But she is too young a 
lass to think of taking a husband yet. If she 
waits five or six years, then it will be a good 
time to take a husband.” 

‘*That is fairly spoken,” said the fisherman. 





**T will wait five or six years if Ailasa will prom- 
ise to be my wife. I am not in a hurry, Mrs. 
Macdonald ; but it is a good thing to know you 
have made your choice, instead of going to all 
places to look for a wife.” 

‘** Then you can speak to herself, Duncan Lew- 
is ; and here she comes,” said the mother. ‘‘ And 
do not forget to say that you will come and look 
after the farm when you have not to go to the 
fishing.” 

Ailasa came in, bearing her two treasures in 
her hand; and surely a brighter or prettier lass 
than this comely young creature could not have 
been found any where in these remote islands. 

‘*Do you know I hef a letter from Alister 
Lewis ?” she said to her mother, “‘ and a fine 
book too, that is full of the pictures of flowers. 
And it iss a ferry good letter of news, for he is 
going to the college, just like Malcolm Ross.” 

**Oh, ay,” his eldest brother said, with an an- 
gty look gathering on his face, “‘ it is ferry fine 
for him to go and be a gentleman with all the 
money that Hamish and Nicol gif to him, as if he 
wass no more nor a beggar’s son, and it iss ferry 
fine for him to live on their money and go to the 
College.” 

** But it is a mistake and a ferry great mis- 
take that you hef made, Duncan Lewis,” said 
Ailasa, very warmly. ‘‘It is no beggar’s son 
that Alister is, for he has not touched a farthing 
of the money ; and if he had, it wass only a loan 
that he could give them back again ; but he hass 
not spent no not one farthing of the money, and 
he iss no more a beggar’s son as you are your- 
self, Duncan Lewis!” 

‘*T am not a beggar’s son,” said the dark- 
haired fisherman, his temper getting the better 
of his prudence. ‘‘ It is more as £120 I hef in 
the bank at Stornoway ; and when will he make 
that at the College ?” 

** He will make that and a great deal very 
much more than that before a few years is over,” 
said the girl, confidently ; ‘‘and it is not money 
that is every thing.” 

‘© Well, it is not right for us to hef a quarrel, 
Ailasa Macdonald,” said Duncan Lewis, gloom- 
ily. ‘I did not come here to hef a quarrel. I 
wass saying to your mother that a man who hass 
money to tek a farm of his own should think of 
marrying ; and I hef told you what money it is 
that is mine in the bank at Stornoway; and I 
wass saying I would come and look after the farm 
at Carn-Slean when there wass no fishing—” 

‘* That is ferry good of you, Duncan Lewis,” 
said Ailasa, with some surprise. He was not 
ordinarily generous, 

‘* But this is it, Ailasa,” said he; ‘* you are a 
young thing, and hef no one to tek care of you 
if your mother wass ill. And I wass saying —I 
wass saying to your mother — that I would like 
to hef you for my wife, in five years, or four 
years, as might be, and that is the word I wass 
wishing to speak to you, Ailasa Macdonald.” 

The girl looked more and more astonished, 
and then turned, as if for guidance, to her mother. 
Mrs. Macdonald had begun to peel some pota- 
toes for supper, and was apparently not listening. 

**To be your wife, Duncan Lewis? And it 
iss not any joke that you are making ?” 

**Tt iss not any joke at all,” said he. 

** Then I can not gif you my word back, Dun- 
can Lewis,” she said, simply. ‘* Not in five 
years, or in four years — it iss no use your think- 
ing of it all that time — you will get some other 
lass in Darroch.” 

The man rose with a gloomy look about the 
dark eyes. 

‘*That iss your answer to me, Ailasa Mac- 
donald ; and it iss the last word you hef for me ?” 

** Yes, it iss the last, Duncan Lewis,” she said ; 
“but it iss ferry good friends that we may be, 
although I can not think of marrying you.” 

He did not make any answer to that proposal. 
He bade mother and daughter good-by in a 
brief word or two in Gaelic ; and then he set out 
to cross the Killeena moors. The shadows of 
night were gathering over the islands and the sea 
when he entered his own home; but their black- 
ness was not half so forbidding and ominous as 
the fixed and angry scowl on his face. 
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CHAPTER III. 
AILASA’S PROMISE, 


From time to time, at considerable intervals, 
news came of the young man in Glasgow, and it 
was good news. He was getting on well at col- 
lege; his master was in every way considerate ; 
he was ready to help him to some sort of work 
better suited for him. But at the end of each 
of those letters which Ailasa read aloud to her 
mother the girl said to herself, ‘‘ And why does 
he not come back to see his old friends ?” 

One day there was a great commotion in Dar- 
roch and Killeena. It »vas known that young 
Alister Lewis, who had been to the college, and 
was likely to become a school-master, was return- 
ing for a few days to the place of his birth. And 
Ailasa went down to the sea, and herself pulled 
across the narrow strait, and walked to the farm 
in Darroch to see if this was all true. True, in- 
deed, it was; for there was Alister Lewis him- 
self coming to meet her. 

While he was yet at a distance her heart grew 
cold within her. He was no longer the fisher- 
boy, in his rough and homely clothes, that had 
played about the shore with her, and got her the 
sea-birds’ eggs. He was a young man now; he 
was smartly dressed ; he seemed a stranger. 

** Ailasa!” he cried, as he came near; “‘ and 
are you very well? And I was coming over to 
Carn-Slean at this very moment!” 

Somehow she could not speak. She turned 
aside her head, and began to cry silently. 

** Ailasa,” said he, ** what is the matter ?” 

**'This is the matter, Alister Lewis,” she said, 
simply, between her sobs: ‘‘it is another way 
you speak now, since you hef been to Glasgow ; 


and I wass thinking it was no longer yourself | 





that I saw, but a stranger; and you hef come 
back to Darroch like a stranger, and you will 
speak no more like us, and you wass be for grow- 
ing ashamed of the people that wass your friends 
long ago.’ 

“It is a bad welcome you will give me this 
day, Ailasa,” said he, sadly; ‘‘and it is hard 
words that you hef spoken.” 

They stood silent for a minute or two—silent 
and embarrassed. Then he said, 

“* Were you going on to the farm, Ailasa ?” 

“*T was coming only to see if the news wass 
true; and now I am going back to Carn-Slean.” 

**T will row you across the water,” said he; 
and then the two walked down to the shore of 
the island. 

He pulled her across the narrow channel, and 
moored the boat in the little creek. 

**T can swim back,” said he, with a smile, 

“if I have not forgotten the way of the swiim- 
ming.” 

**And you will not come over to Carn-Slean 
and see my mother ?’ the girl said, timidly. ‘It 
is many the night we will hef spoken about you; 
and when I wass writing a letter to you she 
would always say, ‘ Now you will put the good 
English into your letter, Ailasa, for Alister Lew- 
is he will be a great scholar now, and he will be 
learning the good English.’ I "did not know 
when I was writing to you, Alister, that—that—” 

‘*That there was any change in me?” the 
young man said, indignantly. ‘‘ Well, there is 
no change in me, but if there is any change it is 
you that are changed, Ailasa Macdonald, that 
you have forgotten your old friends. And maybe 
there are new friends,” he added, with a sudden 
wild suspicion, ‘*for a young lass has many to 
look after her.” 

The girl blushed rose red. 

“*T hef no friends that I had not when you 
went away to Glasgow, Alister Lewis,” she 
said, with her eyes cast down. ‘* Whois it that 
would be for coming to Killeena? It is a very 
lonely life that we are living at Killeena.” 

** Yes, indeed,” said he; ‘‘ and many was the 
night in Glasgow that I was thinking of you and 
of the farm, and of the hard life in the winter- 
time. But then, I was saying to myself, that 
will not be always. There will be coming the 
young man from Uig, or from Harris, who will 
marry her, and he will take her away from the 
lonely life in Killeena, and maybe he will take 
her up to Stornoway, and give her a fine house 
there.” 

“Then you wass ferry much mistaken, Alister 
Lewis,” she said, with some asperity. ‘‘ There 
is not any young man coming from Uig, or Har- 
ris, or Styornoway, to do any such thing. And 
you would better hef been with your books than 
thinking such nonsense!” 

“* But a young lass must marry, Ailasa,” he 
said, 

‘* There iss no need for that—there iss no need 
whateffer,” she said, proudly. 

ss Because, Ailasa, this was what I was think- 
ing,” he said, with the handsome fine face and 
dark eyes turned timidly as well as sadly toward 
her—‘* this was what I was thinking many a day 
and many a night since I went away from Dar- 
roch, that if there was none of the young men 
coming about to marry you, Ailasa, if there was 
no one at all that you were thinking of, that I 
would ask you, Ailasa, to be my wife some day, 
when I had some money gathered together, and 
wass ready to give you a house.” 

ri And this is what I will say to you, Alister 
Lewis,” she said, turning round to confront him, 
and yet with her eyes cast down and her face 
pale, ‘‘ that if ever I marry any young man, it 
will be you yourself that I will marry, and no 
other one — that is what I hef said to myseif. 
But I do not think I will ever marry you, Alister 
Lewis ; bekass when you hef money and you hef 
become a rich man, you will not think of a poor 
lass that wass living in Killeena, and that is what 
I expect, and I will not be angry with you when 
you will not marry a lass that will bring shame 
on you bekass she has not got fine clothes and 
does not know the good English.” 

** Ailasa, it is a bargain that you have made 
between us two this day,” said he, paying no heed 
to her depreciation of herself. 

And so they drew near to Carn-Slean, and 
they walked hand-in-hand, as they had often 
done in their childhood. They spoke little, but 
there was a proud and confident look on the 
young man’s face. Mrs. Macdonald was warned 
of their coming by the sudden scampering off 
of a collie to meet them, and when she came 
out, she poured out in rapid Gaelic her praises 
of the alteration in Alister Lewis’s appearance, 
and would have him drink a glass of whisky in 
his own honor. The young man refused that 
friendly offer ; but he sat down on one of the big 
stones by the door, and proceeded to tell Ailasa’s 
mother, with an occasional stammer in his Gae- 
lic, of all his adventures in Glasgow. She was 
greatly disappointed that he had not seen the 
Duke of Argyle, nor yet Sir James Matheson ; 
but when he told her that his master knew the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow and several of the bail- 
ies and town councilors, she regarded the young 
man with something of awe, and then, with the 
shrewdness of age, hoped that he would reap 
some practical advantage from even the remotest 
relations with those great people. 

Then he rose to take his leave, after having eat- 
en a piece of oat-cake and drunk a glass of milk. 

** You will take the boat over the water, Alis- 
ter Lewis,” said Mrs. Macdonald. ‘* And John 
Cameron he will bring it back in the morning.” 

**Tt is no use the trouble,” said Alister ; Stig 


| is many the time I have swam across. 


** And with all your fine Glasgow clothes on ?’ 
said the mother, indignantly. ‘* That is indeed 
nonsense.’ 

‘* Ferry well, then, mother,” said Ailasa, who 
seldom followed them into the Gaelic, ‘* it is no 
quarrel there will be about the crossing, for I 
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will go down and tek Alister across, and bring 
back the boat.” 

The young man was in no hurry to protest 
against her taking all this trouble. On the con- 
trary, he accepted her offer eagerly, and the 
mother thought him a prudent lad to think of 
his clothes. 

** Ailasa,” said he, as they walked across the 
moor in the twilight, ‘* you will never forget that 
it is a promise you hef given to me this day.” 

**T will never forget that, Alister Lewis,” she 
said, simply. ‘“‘ But if you forget it, that will be 
no shame to you, for it iss not every one that 
would come back from Glasgow to marry a poor 
lass in Killeena.” 

**A poor lass!” said he. ‘‘ There is no such 
lass any where—not one in Glasgow, Ailasa, fit 
to wear your shoes. And you have grown half 
a woman since I left Darroch. In a year or 
two, if you will wait so long, you will be the 
handsomest bride that has ever gone to a wed- 
ding in all the Western Islands. And it is non- 
sense you speak about my becoming a rich man ; 
it is far less you can make with all the college 
learning than at the fishing. It is a poor man 
you will marry, Ailasa Macdonald, and that is 
the truth.” 

** And there iss no fear for me in that,” said 
the girl, ‘‘not if you wass as poor as old Sandy 
M‘Killop since they hef taken away his pipes.” 

He pulled the boat across the channel, and 
then surrendered the oars to her. It was near- 
ly dark ; the ripples that plashed against the boat 
struck white stars of fire; there was a strange 
glow over the northern heavens. 

** Good-night to you, Alister Lewis,” she said ; 
**and you will come over to-morrow to tell us 
more of the news.” 

“* Good-night to you, Ailasa Macdonald,” said 
he, holding her hand; ‘‘ and you will never forget 
the promise that you have made to me this day.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
SOME FESTIVITIES. 


So the time went by, and Ailasa Macdonald 
marked it no longer by the recurrent seasons, 
nor yet by the going away of the men to the 
Caithness fishery, but by the letters she got from 
Alister Lewis in Glasyow. And each of these 
was more confident and buoyant than its prede- 
cessor, for the young man got on well at the 
University, and his master took a great interest 
in him, and some of the bailies and other great 
persons had been pleased to notice him, and had 
even hinted that they might use their influence 
in his favor. At last there came one letter, 
more important than all the others, and straight- 
way there was a great stir and noise of rumors 
throughout the islands. 

** But I hef seen Ailasa herself, and she wass 
showing me the letter,” said Nicol Lewis to his 
eldest brother, who was angrily expressing his 
disbelief in the news. 


** And it iss ferry well that he can not write. 


to his own people, but to a stranger lass that hass 
nothing to do with him,” Duncan Lewis said, 
gloomily smoking his pipe. 

** And who will a young man write to, if not 
to the lass he is going to marry?” said Nicol 
Lewis. ‘‘And it is ferry proud Ailasa Macdon- 
ald is this day that he will hef done the great 
things in his classes; and who wass thinking 
when they built the fine stone school-house over 
at Maol-beg that it wass our own Alister will 
come to be the ferry first school-master, yes, and 
mirover. And he will hef the piece of land too, 
and what will hinder him from keeping a cow? 
And I wass saying many’s the time that it wass 
no great harm to a young man to hef spoken 
with the Lord Provost of Glasgow, and the great 
magistrates, and they will see our Alister he hass 
a head on his shoulters, and he iss ferry right to 
say that the day he will come back to Darroch 
that iss the day he will come back to be married ; 
but the foolish young things to hef said it will 
be in the middle of the harvest, and a man will 
have to dance all night and go away to the shear- 
ing with his head full of the whisky, and not 
half an hour’s sleep for him between, that wass 
ferry foolish ; but we will hef a good spree for all 
that—by Kott, it is the good glass we will drink 
when our Alister marries Ailasa Macdonald.” 

** Tt iss a very sure man you are, Nicol Lewis ; 
but you are too sure of that,” said the other, 
rising and going away, with a dark look on his 
face. ‘‘It will be a bad glass you will drink 
when Alister Lewis marries Mrs. Macdonald's lass 
—a bad glass for her, and for you, and for him.” 

Nicol paid no heed to the words at the time; 
for, indeed, he had grown accustomed to hear his 
eldest brother talk in a strange fashion about 
Alister and Ailasa Macdonald. He remember- 
ed the words afterward. 

Meanwhile, however, there was nothing but 
joy and the hurry of preparation throughout the 
islands of Darroch and Killeena—and through- 
out one or two neighboring islands besides—for 
every one knew he would be asked to the wed- 
ding, and they were all busy in making up use- 
ful presents for Ailasa, and in sending to distant 

arts for the best whisky that could be got, just 
in case the bridal procession might come their 
way. The people were well disposed toward the 
young lass of Carn-Slean ; they knew her motb- 
er had not much money in the bank; and so 
they bought blankets and made clothes and set 
aside portions of their own furniture for her, 
and many was the visitor who traveled all the 
way to Killeena to ask the blushing Ailasa what 
she would like. Then, one day, came a letter 
from Alister Lewis, addressed to Mrs. Macdon- 
ald, and the postman made her sign a receipt 
for that letter, much to her wonder. And in- 
side there was nothing less than a parcel of £1 
bank-notes—ten in all; and Alister asked the 
mother if she would take that to help in buying 
Ailasa’s outfit, when she went to Stornoway for 
that purpose. Moreover, the young man had 








long ago sent back to Nicol Lewis all the money 
the brothers had lent him when first he left Dar- 
roch—he was clearly prospering in the world. 

Then Alister Lewis came back to his native 
place to claim his bride, and he was more than 
ever overcome with wonder and delight at the 
beauty of her bright and tender face, and he 
was vastly pleased to see how smartly she was 
dressed ; while she, trembling, proud, and glad, 
dared hardly speak to him, lest he should think 
she had not as yet quite mastered the good En- 
glish. And all the friends, relations, and dis- 
tant acquaintances of the two families came over 
to old Hector Lewis’s farm in Darroch seven 
days before the marriage to celebrate the forth- 
coming event. 

It was a great gathering. If Alister Lewis 
had been going to marry a princess they could 
not have made more stir. For they cleared out 
the barn, and put long tables into it; and Nicol 
Lewis made a wonderful chandelier out of spars 
of wood, and this was hung from the roof of the 
barn, with no fewer than twelve candles on it. 
Then for supper they boiled twenty fowls in the 
boiler used for preparing turnips for the cows ; 
and such as could get seats at the board had the 
soup and the fowls placed before them just as if 
they were kings. Others were well content to 
have theirs outside under the clear starlight, 
while they sat upon grindstones, or harrows, or 
even on the grass. 

That was about eleven at night. Then all at 
once there was a wild skirl of pipes inside the 
barn; and presently all the people rose, and the 
piper, playing ‘‘ The Campbells are coming,” 
marched proudly down the middle of them, and 
came out into the night air, the great company 
following. ‘Then when he had come outside the 
music was suddenly changed into a reel; and in 
the strange glow shining all over the midnight 
sky there was enough light to show th people 
how to form rapid groups for the dance. It was 
a great festivity. There was more than one guest 
there who had himself sent over a five-gallon 
cask of whisky to help the store; and there was 
no lack of the best Lagavulin from Islay or of 
the purest Campbelton from Cantire. All the 
night through the sturdier members of the com- 
pany—mostly married men and women—kept 
up the dancing with many a wild shout and hur- 
rah, even until the day appeared in the east and 
the sun began to shine out and over the sea. 
Then those who had farms near went off to at- 
tack the work of the harvesting, while those who 
had come from greater distances lay down in the 
barn or in some empty cart to have a snooze be- 
fore setting out to go home. 

No one noticed that Duncan Lewis had ab- 
sented himself from this gathering—no one but 
Alister, who was surprised and grieved. Next 
day Alister went to Ailasa, and said, 

** Ailasa, did you know that my brother Dun- 
can was not among the people last night ?” 

**T did not know it, Alister,” she said. 

**It is something hard he is thinking of us, 
Ailasa,” her lover said. ‘‘ Now there is no one 
who can win over a man like a young lass; and 
if you would go to my brother Duncan you 
would learn what he is thinking about, and he 
would be friendly with us again.” 

**Oh, Alister, I can not go to your brother Dun- 
can!” the girl said, almost with a look of alarm. 

**But why will you not go?” her lover said, 
startled by this look. 

She remained silent—her face downcast, her 
manner showing great embarrassment. 

**T hope it is no secret you have from me, 
Ailasa,” said he, reproachfully. 

Still she would not answer; and the young 
man began to grow proud and distant. 

‘**If it is a secret you have,” said he, ‘TI will 
not take it from you.” 

She hesitated for a moment, and regarded him 
with an appealing look; then, finding nothing 
in his face but disappointment and coldness, she 
suddenly exclaimed, 

**T can not hef you quarrel with me, Alister, 
and just before our wedding-day. ‘There wass a 
secret—but—but there iss no wrong in it—it 
wass that your brother Duncan he did ask me a 
few years ago to marry him—that wass all. 
And now you will know why I can not go to him 
with the message.” 

** My brother Duncan!” the young man said, 
profoundly surprised, and yet finding in the cir- 
cumstances an explanation of much in his broth- 
er’s recent conduct toward himself. ‘* And is he 
angry with you that you would not marry him, 
Ailasa ?” 

*T do not know,” the girl said, simply. 
**Since that day he will not speak a word to 
me—not one. When I hef seen him coming 
along the road he would go across the moor to 
be out of the way. It wass many a time I will 
be ferry sorry that I hef done him any harm; 
but that is the one thing a girl can not do—to 
marry the man she hass not in her heart; and 
she should not be blamed for that.” 

All this set Alister Lewis thinking. 

**He is an angry man, Ailasa, when he is 
crossed,” he said; ‘‘ and yet the people will talk 
if he does not come to the wedding. I will speak 
to him myself, and maybe he will come to the 
wedding.” , 

Alister had no difficulty in finding ont his 
brother, who was at work in the fields. He re- 
monstrated with him for not having joined the 
festivities of the previous night. 

** And wass there not enough to go on wi’ the 
drinking and dancing ?” Duncan Lewis said, an- 
grily. ‘‘It iss a good thing there iss wan to 
look after the farm instead of filling his head 
with the whisky and going to sleep in a byre.” 

** But there is not a wedding every day, Dun- 
can,” the younger man said, ‘‘ and there was no 
need to drink more than you cared for. If you 
had come to the supper, there was a good bed 
for you at any time.” 

“ Ay,” said the other, scornfully, ‘‘it iss a fine 





thing to hef many friends and much merry-mak- 
ing, when you gif them all the fowls about the 
farm and more whisky as they can drink. It iss 
a ferry good thing to hef friends who will tell you 
you wass doing a good thing in getting married 
to a lass that hass not a penny.” 

**T hope you will come to the wedding, Dun- 
can,” the younger man said, humbly. 

‘* What for should I come to the wedding ?” 
the other said, sulkily. 

*“'The people will talk if you do not come; 
and Ailasa Macdonald, she is a good lass, and 
you do not wish to hef people say that you would 
not come to her wedding ?” 

**Do not ask me to come to the wedding, Alis- 
ter Lewis,” said the other, going on with his work. 

The younger man stood patiently there for a 
moment or two, wondering what sort of argu- 
ment he could bring to bear. At length, in the 
incautiousness of youth, he blundered upon a 
dangerous remark. 

‘* But this is what I think, Duncan,” said he, 
‘that people will talk about you, too, if you do 
not come to our wedding. Yes, sure enough, 
they will talk ; and what will hinder them say- 
ing you wanted Ailasa for a wife yourself?” 

The man dropped his scythe as if he had been 
shot. He turned and confronted his brother— 
but on the face of the latter there was no expres- 
sion of scorn. He was merely waiting his broth- 
er’s decision. 

** Then, by Kott,” said Duncan Lewis, witha 
flash of anger in his black eyes, ‘‘ I will come to 
your wedding. It wass you yourself, Alister 
Lewis, that asked me to come to the wedding. 
And if I hef no ferry fine clothes to gif the lass, 
and if I am not good at the dancing—well, that 
iss no matter, for there are many more who will 
be ferry glad over the wedding. But, oh yes, I 
will be at the wedding, Alister—you can tell 
Mrs. Macdonald's lass I will be at the wedding.” 

Alister Lewis was himself sufficiently quick- 
tempered, and might at another time have resent- 
ed the scornful way in which his brother spoke. 
But a man who is about to be married ought to be 
forgiving toward a disappointed rival ; and so he 
went back to Ailasa, and told her that his brother 
Duncan had consented to come to the marriage. 





CHAPTER V. 
AILASA’S WEDDING. 


Tue great day of the marriage arrived, and 
at the earliest dawn the friends of bride and 
bridegroom left their small farms and cottages 
to join the big procession. There were two pro- 
cessions, indeed—that of Ailasa’s friends, who 
had their own piper awaiting them at Killeena, 
and that of Alister Lewis’s friends, whose piper 
was at Darroch. About ten o’clock these par- 
ties landed at different points on the great island 
adjoining—the main-land it was generally consid- 
ered—and proceeded by convergent routes across 
the moor toward a certain small inn where the 
ceremony was to take place. 

It was a beautiful morning—the air was sweet 
with the resinous gale growing in the marshes, 
the sun shone brightly on the blue sea all around 
the islands. The people walked in couples, the 
piper at their head marching with his proudest 
step, letting his ribbons fly, and playing his most 
gladsome tunes. As they passed the solitary 
farms, the old and withered people came out to 
watch them with bleared eyes and give the young 
man a good wish; some would have had him 
take a glass for good luck, and he thanked them 
in such fine English, and he looked so handsome 
in his smart Glasgow clothes, that he quite won 
the old women’s hearts. 

Just before the inn was reached a wild ery of 
alarm was raised. Was not that the bride's 
party—a thin, bright line of color far over the 
moorland? ‘They could hear the faint sound of 
the pipes. It was Ailasa’s party, sure enough, 
and shame would fall on the young man if she 
and her friends should reach the place of appoint- 
ment first. 

“* By Kott,” cried Nicol Lewis to the company 
behind him, ‘‘it is you old ones you can stay be- 
hind if you will, but Alister and me we will hef a 
run to the inn; as sure as I am alife we will not 
hef Mrs. Macdonald’s friends be first at the inn.” 

And they would have rushed on by themselves, 
but the piper swore a dreadful oath that the bride- 
groom should not go to meet his bride unherald- 
ed by music, and the old man set out running 
too; whereupon all the people followed him, 
with wild shouting and laughing and helping 
of the elder folks, until, sure enough, they were 
at the inn first, the old piper recovering his 
breath sufficiently to be playing a splendid strain 
when the young bride and all her people arrived. 

There was a great greeting of friends, and ev- 
ery one was looking at Ailasa and her fine clothes 
that had come from Stornoway. Then she came 
forward to shake hands with them all; and most 
specially she came forward to Duncan Lewis, and 
held out her hand. Alister Lewis had asked her 
to make friends with his brother, since he was 
coming to the marriage. 

‘* And it is ferry glad I am to see you this day, 
Duncan Lewis,” the young girl said, shyly. 

** Oh, ay,” said he, looking at her so that she turn- 
ed her eyes away ; ‘‘a young lass is ferry glad to 
see any one on her wedding-day. It iss a fe 
good day for a young lass, the wedding-day.” 

That was all he said to her ; and presently they 
went into the inn, the central room of which had 
been cleared; and there was a great noise of 
talking, and a calling for glasses of whisky and 
pieces of bread and cheese, until the news went 
round that the minister had come. Then a hush 
fell over the assembly ; and Ailasa, standing near 
to Alister Lewis, began to look frightened. The 
minister came into the room—a small, thin, 
white-haired, kindly looking man, who looked 
as though he had been a fisherman in his 
youth, ‘There was a small circle cleared in the 
crowd, and then the ceremony began. It was 





all in Gaelic, for there were many old people 
there who did not know much English; and 
some of these old crones may have thought the 
exhortation exceedingly long, as they were stand- 
ing all the time. But at length it was all over, 
and then the minister shook hands with the 
newly married pair, and drank to their health a 
glass of whisky, which Nicol Lewis, with great 
courtesy, brought in on a plate. Then the pipes 
struck up outside, and the people trooped out to 
the dancing, while the old woman of the inn and 
her daughters began to arrange the tables again, 
so that the guests might have something to eat 
by-and-by. 

The great festivity, however, was to be held at 
Hector Lewis’s house in Darroch that evening, 
after which the young people were to go over to 
Carn-Slean, where Alister Lewis proposed to re- 
main for a few days until the cottage attached to 
the school-house of Maol-beg was finished and 
ready for them. So the people did not stay long 
at the inn, Shortly after mid-day both parties 
joined into one great company, and both the 
pipers now led the way, the bride and bride- 
groom immediately following. And now the 
old folks who came out to greet them had some- 
thing to gladden their eyes with, for here was 
the bride as well; and it was a great favor if 
she would go in along with her husband to sit 
down by the hearth for a few minutes, while the 
company outside formed itself into eights, and 
danced reels and strathspeys with unabated vig- 
or. In this fashion they got down to the sea 
again; and here all the boats along these Jonely 
shores had been brought together to take them 
across—all except Mrs. Macdonald's small row- 
ing-boat, which had been left at the other side of 
Darroch to ferry the young people at night over 
to Killeena, 

Seven nights before, as has been duly chroni- 
cled, a great merry-making had taken place at 
Hector Lewis’s farm, but it was as nothing com- 
pared to this merry-making of the marriage 
night, when even the most anxious had left their 
farms determined to have a good dram and a 
dance on so great an occasion. The supper was 
most sumptuous. There were huge salmon and 
many fowls, and such mutton as was fit to have 
been sent to the Duke of Argyle, or Sir James 
Matheson, or the Queen herself. Moreover, some 
well-to-do young fisherman, who had been many 
times to Oban and Greenock and other distant 
places, and picked up a great deal of knowledge 
there, had secretly brought over to the farm a 
basket containing bottles of wine. It was a 
great grief to many that: Ailasa would drink no 
whisky at all—that when every man drank 
** Shlainte !” to her, she would only touch her 
glass and shake hands with him, and then put 
it down again. But when this cunning young 
fellow brought out the wine, it became known 
that the bride would drink a glass to her friends ; 
and the noise ceased, and they all looked to her 
as she stood up, timid and rose-red, at the head 
of the table. 

**T drink to your good health,” Ailasa said, 
‘and it is a great happiness to me that you hef 
come to my wedding.” 

Then Alister Lewis said the same thing, and 
he, too, drank a glass; and there was a great 
noise of cheering and congratulation, with only 
one dissentient voice. That proceeded from Ian 
Ruadh—so named from his red hair—and this 
fiery-tempered and red-haired John called out in 
a querulous way, 

‘* Why did she not speak in the Gaelic ?” 

** Be quiet, Ian,” said his wife. 

**She should have spoken in the Gaelic,” he 
replied. 

** Tt is a foolish man you are,” said one of his 
neighbors. ‘‘ Would you have the wife of the 
new school-master speak in the Gaelic, when it 
is no Gaelic at all they will be for having in the 
schools ?” 

** She should have spoken in the Gaelic; I say 
she should have spoken in the Gaelic!” he re- 
peated, in angrier tones, and he would have ris- 
en up to protest, but that two of his neighbors 
laid violent hands on him, and forthwith ejected 
him from the door. When he re-appeared some 
half hour thereafter, he had recovered his tem- 
per ; but he still said it was a shame she did not 
speak in the Gaelic. 

Now amidst all the dancing and revelry that 
was going on it had been arranged that Ailasa 
and her husband, along with a few friends, 
should quietly slip away, and get down to the 
boat, and go over to Killeena. And in order to 
do this unobserved—so that the guests should 
not think they were slighted—it was resolved 
that those thus departing should leave in pairs, 
and that Duncan Lewis should first of all take 
Ailasa down to the shore. When Alister told 
his bride of this proposal, which had originated 
with his eldest brother, he was surprised to see 
that she trembled slightly. 

** What is the matter with you, Ailasa?” he 
said. ‘* Are you afraid to go with Duncan for 
the few minutes, after he was fair enough to 
come to your wedding ?” 

**Yes,l am,” she said. ‘*I do not know why 
he will look at me in a strange way—I am afraid 
of him.” 

** But that is a foolish fancy of yours, Ailasa,” 
her husband said; ‘‘and it would be very bad 
if you put a slight upon Duncan now that he 
wishes to be friendly with you. And he has 
been very friendly all the day, and he says he is 
going to give us the black cow when you go to 
Maol-beg.” 

**Oh yes, he has been ferry kind, that is true,” 
Ailasa said ; and then, after a pause, she seemed 
to pull herself together. ‘‘ You say what is true, 
Alister. I hef no right to be afraid of my hus- 
band’s brother ; that is ferry bad. I will go with 
Duncan when you are all ready to go over to 
Killeena.” 

In about half an hour thereafter the word was 
given; and whereas the people who were dan- 
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cing outside or drinking in-doors believed that 
Ailasa had retired for the night, she was really 
slipping away from the back of the farm, ac- 
companied by her brother-in-law. She was well 
wrapped up, for the wind had gone sharply round 
to the northeast, and the night looked blus- 
tering. 

**Tt is a dark night this night,” said her com- 
panion; ‘‘ you will mind your footing.” 

Ailasa did not answer; the sound of his voice 
in the silence made her heart beat; she grew 
alarmed that nothing could be heard of any of 
the others leaving the farm behind them. And 
yet she was resolved to show that she was not 
alarmed; and presently she said, in a cheerful 
way, 

“It is a small boat to tek so many people 
over. They will hef to go over two or three ata 
time. And it is good work with the oars there 
will be, for the tide will be going out.” 

“Oh, ay,” said he, ‘‘it is a bad night to tek 
many across to Killeena; and it will be all the 
less we will hef to carry over if you will go over 
now, and I will bring the boat back again.” 

** Indeed, yes,” she said, eagerly, for she was 
glad to think that by this means she should be 
left on the opposite shore by herself; ‘and that 
will be a ferry good plan. It was a pity they 
did not bring round one or two of the boats dur- 
ing the day. But it is not much trouble there 
will be whateffer.” 

The small rowing-boat had been hauled up on 
the bank, where a sandy cove ran into the long 
grass and the weeds; but it cost Duncan Lewis 
little labor to drag it down and get it afloat. 
The difficulty was in getting Ailasa into the boat 
with dry feet, for the sky was now wholly over- 
clouded, and the whereabouts of the water could 
only be made out by the plashing of the wave- 
lets onthe beach. At length, however, she got in, 
and went on to the stern; and presently Dun- 
can Lewis pushed off. But he had only pulled 
a dozen strokes or so when he ceased rowing. 

**It is a proud woman you are this day, that 
you are married, Ailasa Macdonald,” he said. 

She did not answer him. 

‘*There wass others would hef made you as 
good a husband as Alister Lewis.” 

And again she did not answer; but there was 
something in the sound of his voice that struck 
a great chill to her heart. 

** Ay, ay,” said he, more fiercely, ‘‘ you will 
langh at me—you two together—and you will 
say I wass a foolish man to think of marrying a 
young lass. It is a very good laugh for you to 
hef together; and when the people will come to 
your house for a dram, it is a ferry good laugh 
you will gif them about Duncan Lewis over at 
Darroch—that he wanted a young lass—but she 
passed him by for a young lad that wass at the 
schooling. And that is what you will do, Ailasa 
Macdonald.” 

There was a splash on each side of the boat, 
and she uttered a timid scream as she saw the 
white fire in the water, for she knew these were 
the oars. 

** Duncan Lewis,” she cried, ‘‘what are you 
doing?” 

** What am I doing?” said he, with a loud and 
harsh laugh; and she dimly saw that he was 
groping about the bottom of the boat. ‘* It iss 
the two oars that hef gone into the sea. But 
this is what I am doing—that some one hass 
taken the cork out of the bottom of the boat— 
yes, when it wass on the bank—and, by Kott, 
the water is coming in fast, and you will hef to 
swim ashore, Ailasa Macdonald!” 

For a second or two she was too stupefied to 
utter even a scream. She knew, in her speech- 
less horror, that what he had said was true, for 
she heard the gurgling of the water, and at the 
same moment she saw his dark figure rise in the 
boat and then disappear. He had jumped into 
the sea. 

Some little time thereafter a man all dripping 
wet was running across the marshy land lying 
between the sea and Hector Lewis’s farm. He 
encountered three men about half a mile from 
the shore. 

** Alister Lewis! Alister Lewis!” he cried, *‘ it 
iss a bad night for you this night!” 

‘*In the name of God, Duncan Lewis, where 
is Ailasa?” said the youngest of the three men. 

** I wass taking her over in the boat—we wass 
not far from the shore—and the water came into 
the boat. It wass some one hass made the cork 
loose when the boat wass on the bank—” 

** But where is Ailasa?” cried the young man, 
scarcely comprehending the story. 

‘*Where is she? Ay, where is she?” said 
Duncan Lewis, clasping his hands over his head, 
apparently in an agony of grief. ‘The boat 
wass sinking—I had to swim ashore—” 

With a shrill sharp cry, as of a wild animal 
shot through the heart, the young man rushed 
off in the direction of the sea. He could not 
pick his way on such a dark night; but he cared 
not whether he kept or missed the rough foot- 
path leading down to the shore. 

** Ailasa! Ailasa!” he shouted, 

The silence of the night was his only answer. 

He reached the water—there was a mournful 
plash of waves all along the beach—out there 
nothing but blackness, 

** Ailasa! Ailasa!” he called; and the men 
who had run after him they too called, “* Ailasa! 
Ailasa !” 

Was it fancy or a wild reality that he heard a 
faint and distant voice call, ‘*A ister /”—not over 
there in the channel which he had been anxious- 
ly scanning, but far away out in the west, toward 
the open sea? 

Again he set out, rushing wildly over the patch- 
es of rough heather and broken rock close by the 
beach. Every second or two he would stand and 
call, ‘* Ailasa!” and then, with the strange fancy 
that he still could hear a voice faintly replying, 
he would rush on again. At length he reached 
the extreme corner of the island. All around 





him were the dark and moving waters of the 
sea. He called aloud. 

**T can hear her! I can hear her!” he cried, 
as if his heart were breaking. ‘‘ And there is 
no boat to go for her! Ailasa! Ailasa! why do 
not you pull into the shore ?” 

** You can not hear her!” said Duncan Lewis, 
savagely. ‘* It is a madman that you are, Alis- 
ter Lewis! ‘The boat wass sinking when I swam 
in to the shore. Ay, ay, the poor lass wass in 
the water. I could not bring her to the shore, 
for the tide it iss ferry strong in the channel—” 

He ceased abruptly; for the young man, who 
had been gazing into the unknown darkness with 
a fixed and strange stare, suddenly heaved a 
short, quick sigh, and then fell heavily back on 
the beach as one dead. 

sceliiempaline: 
CHAPTER VI. 
“* FAREWELL, MACKRIMMON |” 

THat was a wild night in Darroch. A great 
sound of lamentation arose when the news reach- 
ed the wedding guests ; the women came rushing 
out to fill the darkness with their cries of grief ; 





the men, suddenly sobered, would search all along | 


the shores—vainly groping about in the dark. 


There was no starlight to guide their search, the | 


skies were black overhead ; the wind came moan- 
ing over the bleak moorland, and the waves plash- 
ed mournfully and distantly on the beach. 

** Ay, ay,” said one of the men, “ it iss no use 
whatetfer. The good lass is trooned; ay, ay, it 
is a bad night this night, and hersel’ jist married 
mirover.” 

**Dunean Lewis,” said another, ‘‘is not the 
man to leave a lass to be trooned if there wass a 
chance to save her ; but he couldna soom ashore 
wi’ her, wi’ the tide going down the channel. 
Ay, ay, it wass many a time I hef told Mrs. Mac- 
donald she should hef a bigger boat.” 

** She wass a bad boat, tamn her!” said anoth- 
er, fiercely. ‘‘ And there wass stones in her, too, 
for old Tonald Maclean he would try a sail wi’ her 
—tamn her, that teffle of a boat! The poor lass— 
the poor lass! And where iss Alister Lewis ?” 

** Ay, ay,” said one of his companions, ‘* he 
iss out at the point. He iss fair mad about it, 
and he says that he will hef hear her cry to him, 
and that she is gone out to the sea. But it is 
no possible—for the boat would go down—ay, 
ay, the poor lass! the poor lass! And it wass 
a bad thing to hef the other boats away at the 
other side of the island—and the Lewises’ fishing 
boat, she is up on the sand, and they hef been 
working at her for three or two days or more, and 
she canna be put in the water—and if she could 
be put in the water, what wass the use o’ that ?” 

Then it began to rain; and when at last most 
of the people had wandered down to the point, 
they tried to persuade Alister Lewis to go back 
to the farm, but he would not go. Duncan 
Lewis had gone to get dry clothes on, and two 
or three of the young fellows had started off to 
walk to the other side of Darroch, to bring round 
the boats as soon as the daylight began to light- 
en the sky. Meanwhile this melancholy com- 
pany stood out at the edge of the sea, in the 
slow and soaking rain, and a great silence had 
fallen over them all, 

Then they began to see each other somewhat 
more clearly. A strange blue light became vis- 
ible all around, and they could make out some- 
thing of the coast and of the dark island lying 
out there in the sea. Slowly a pale gray rose up 
in the east—slow and mournful—and they could 
see the pale gray sea and the pale gray rocks 
and the low-lying white mists that hung about 
the shores. So different was this morning to 
the morning that had ushered in Alister Lewis’s 
marriage-day ! 

By-and-by, and far away in the distance, they 
heard the measured sound of oars; and here 
were some of the best oarsmen about the island 
bringing round two of the boats. What news 
did they bring? On their way they had found 
one of the oars belonging to Mrs. Macdonald's 
boat, which had been caught in a long and trail- 
ing mass of sea-weed, and got drifted on to a 
small island of rock. 

There was another burst of wailing when this 
news was told; for now it was clear that the 
boat had gone down with the hapless girl who 
had so lately been made a bride. What was the 
use of putting out to sea? Nevertheless, in a 
hopeless fashion, Alister Lewis would get into 
one of the boats, and the young fellows pulled 
him out to the open waters. 

A cold gray mist lay low over the sea, beaten 
down by the constant rain, and hung about the 
islands, too, so that their shores were scarcely 
visible. In all this wide picture of desolation 
there was no sign of life; as far as they could 
see, with eyes well trained to pick out the small- 
est objects on the waves, there was nothing float- 
ing there. 

** No, no, Alister Lewis,” said one of the young 
men, ‘‘ the poor lass couldna hef drifted out to 
the sea, even if the boat wass afloat. For the 
tide would hef driven her on the Skeirmore rocks, 
and there wass nothing there when we passed.” 

He did not ask them to go further; and in- 
deed they had hard work to pull back against 
the wind, though the tide was on the turn. 
When they got back to Darroch again the peo- 
ple had dispersed along the shores, seeking for 
some trace of the sunken boat, but nothing be- 
longing to it except the oar had been recover- 
ed. Then they all went back to the farm, and 
sat down in silence, until Mrs. Macdonald sud- 
denly threw up her hands again, and called aloud, 
**My good lass! my good lass!” whereupon all 
the people joined in her grief, the women rock- 
ing themselves to and fro, and saying with many 
sobs that there was no lass in all the islands so 
good a lass as Ailasa Macdonald. And this was 
noticed—that while the men, old men and young 
men, asked questions of Duncan Lewis about 
what had happened, he answered them with his 





eyes fixed on the ground, and never once lifted | 
them to any one’s face; and of all the people 
there, Alister Lewis was the only one who would 
not ask any questions, but sometimes he stared 
in silence at his brother and at his downcast face. 

What satisfaction could be gained from any 
questions or answers? ‘They had wakened the 
lad out of his bed who had last pulled across the 
small boat, and had examined him about the 
cork in the bottom of that frail craft. He ad 
mitted that during the day, finding the boat had 
been leaking, he and two others had pulled her 
up on the beach, and taken out the cork as the 
handiest method of bailing her ; but that the cork 
was properly put in again was proved by his 
having subsequently pulled the boat over to Kil- 
leena and back. 

** Ay, ay,” said Duncan Lewis, eagerly, when 
he heard this, ‘“‘the cork was loose—ay, the 
cork was maybe loose, aud I may hef kicked it 
out with my feet.” 

** And it is a liar you are, Duncan Lewis,” 
said the tall young lad, fiercely. ‘* For I ham- 
mered the cork in with a stone; and how could 
you hef kicked the cork when it wass atween the 
spars ?” 

At this Duncan Lewis flew into a great rage, | 
and would have laid hands on the boy but that | 
the people held him back. There were one or 
two who looked at each other when, in the height 
of his passion, he said he would not be accused 
for nothing. 

All the following day they searched the shores, 


by the tide on the Sketrmore rocks, where it had 
got hidden among the sea-weed. They went 
round to the other: islands, and sent messages 
to the fishing stations and harbors; all to no | 
purpose. They found out, indeed, that a small | 
schooner from Vatersay, in Barra, laden with 
herrings, and bound for Stettin, must have passed | 
round the outside of these islands just about day- 
break on that fatal morning; and on the mere 
chance of this vessel having seen or heard any 
thing of a castaway, they gave due notice to the 
ports at which she might call. In course of 
time the message came back. The White Helen 
had passed outside the islands in question about 
seven in the morning, but had seen nothing. 

Day after day thus passed in hope, but not in 
expectation, for there seemed to be no doubt 
about the fate that had overtaken Ailasa on the 
very night of her wedding. Alister Lewis was 
a changed man. In these few days he had 
grown haggard and silent. He would speak to 
no one. He only walked round the shores, or 
pulled out in a boat by himself, as if he still ex- 
pected to hear his name called; and when, if by 
chance he came into the house, he saw Duncan 
there, he immediately went out again. The two 
brothers had not exchanged a word. 

One day Alister sought out his brother Nicol, 
and said to him, 

**T am going away from Darroch, Nicol.” 

** And Kott’s will be done, and a ferry good 
thing too,” Nicol said, looking at the young 
man. ‘‘If you will stay in Darroch, Alister 
Lewis, it is a madman you will be. The poor 
lass—ay, ay—what is the use of watching for 
her any more ?—and you are thinking you hef 
heard her. speak—it is like to mek you mad— 
yes, it iss a good thing you will go away and 
look after your school.” 

**T am not going to look after any school,” 
said the young man, with a big lump rising in 
his throat; ‘*‘ that wass for Ailasa that I wanted 
to have the school. You would not have me 
stay in Maol-beg now, Nicol Lewis? There is 
no man could do that.” 

** And where will you be for going, then ?” said 
Nicol. 

** America.” 

The elder brother uttered a cry. 

“Then it is no more we will see you in 
world.” 

**T will go to Glasgow, and tell the gentlemen 
that they will get some one else for the school; 
then 1 can get a boat at Glasgow for New York. 
There are some here who will be glad to see me 
no more.” 

Nicol looked at the young man half afraid; 
and suddenly the whole look and manner of 
Alister Lewis changed. A ghastly pallor shot 
into his face, he clinched his hands, and then 
he almost cried, aloud, 

““Yes! Do you know why it is that I am 
going to America? It is this, Nicol Lewis, that 
if I live in this island another week there will be 
a murder here—yes, as sure as I am alive!” 

** Alister!” the elder brother said, staring at 
him. 

‘*A murder—yes!” the younger man said, with 
a vehemence that seemed to border on madness. 
** And maybe not the first within this month.” 

An indescribable horror was visible in Nicol 
Lewis's face; for this wild accusation was but 
the expression of many a strange and terrible 
fancy that had wandered before his own mind, 
and that he had striven to banish as the work of 
the devil. 

** Alister Lewis, what is it that you say ?” he 
replied, almost in a whisper. ‘* What is it that 
you think? For the sake of Kott, Alister Lewis, 
you will not say that against your own brother !” 

The younger man had grown more calm, at 
least he had sunk into a sort of gloomy taci- 
turnity. 

**T have said what I have said, Nicol; let it be 
between you and me. But I must go away from 
this country, for there is one in it whose life is 
not safe while I am in it too. That is sure.” 


the 


| scream. 





No one but Nicol knew why Alister Lewis 
was leaving for America; most considered that | 
he could no longer bear those scenes with which | 
he had been familiar in happier days. The old | 
mother wept over him: she knew she should see 
him no more. All his brothers went with him 
as far as Stornoway to catch the Glasgow steam- 
er there—all his brothers except Duncan, with | 


whom he refused to shake hands on leaving 
Darroch, 

“*T have left Duncan Lewis alive; but see 
that he does not kill himself.” These were the 
last words spoken apart to Nicol by Alister as 
they stood on the deck of the Clansman, just 
before the great steamer steamed out of Storno- 
way harbor. 

ete 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE ‘* PRIEZ POUR MOI, 8.¥.P.” 


Wuen Duncan Lewis jumped out of the small 
boat into the sea, the sudden danger of which 
Ailasa became conscious did not deprive her of 
her senses. It was, indeed, with some sort of 
wild instinct of self-preservation that she imme- 
diately dashed down her hand toward the spot 
at which the water was rushing in; and that she 
found in a moment, for she was as well acquaint- 
ed with the boat as Duncan Lewis had been ig- 
norant of it. She tore off the woolen shawl that 
she wore; she stuffed one corner of it as tightly 
as she could into the small hole; then- she reach- 


| ed up her arm and took out one of the wooden 


thole-pins from the side of the boat. This thole- 
pin had been extemporized that very day; the 
rough bit of wood had been left much thicker at 
top than at bottom; some portion of it was sure 
to fit. She hastily wrapped round it a portion 
of the other end of the shawl, withdrew that al- 
ready in, and in another minute the hole was 


' 
| 
} ; 
| safely plugged. 
and then they found the second oar, washed up | 
| 


Then she looked around. 


A great terror seized her, and yet she did nob 
Where were the people? She could 
hear no voices, only the sound of the waves along 
the unseen beach. 

Then she remembered that the oars had gone. 
How should she make some despairing effort to 
get into land again? She threw out the stones 
that were in the bottom of the boat; she took 
the small tin can out of the locker in the stern 
seat, and baled out a portion of the water, which 
was about a foot deep; then she unfixed the rud- 
der, and went to the bow of the boat, and tried 
to use it as a paddle, now on one side, now on 
the other. But the work was hopeless. She 
had to stoop so far that her back began to ache ; 
then her arms grew so tired with the unwonted 
labor that she could barely move this heavy 
piece of wood; and at length, wearied out and 
yet not quite aware of the peril that awaited her, 
she sat down on the middie thwart and began 
to cry silently. 

A new sound startled her. The boat scraped 
against a rock. With a sudden joy in her heart 
she sprang to the side and reached out her arm 
—there was nothing there. She searched all 
round in the darkness—nothing but water. She 
knew now how rapidly the wind and tide com- 
bined were carrying her away; and as the wild 
fancy struck her that that was the last point of the 
island that the boat had grazed, and that she was 
drifting out to sea, she rose and called aloud in 
her agony to her friends, and most of all to her 
young husband. Alas! there was not even an 
echo to these wild cries. 

She might, however, drift on to the Skeirmore 
rocks; and as the sea, with the wind off the land, 
was here comparatively smooth, she would be 
able to scramble over the sea-weed to some high- 
er place of safety. But she could not make them 
out in the darkness of the night. She sat wait- 
ing in silence now, with a great dread stealing 
over her heart, listening for the sound of the waves 
on the rocks. At length she heard it. It made 
her tremble, but yet it was welcome. She kept 
watching the water by the side of the boat that 
she might be able to make out the first mass of 
stone or sea-weed, and she knew now that the 
point of the long and narrow island was near at 
hand. Still she kept her head down. ‘The wa- 
ter was lapping all around the boat; it confused 
her as she tried to listen to the breaking of the 
waves close by. Then she Was 
not the sound more distant? She had gone by 
the Skeirmore rocks, and was drifiing out to the 
open sea, 

** Ailasa! Ailasa!” 

She started to her feet again. Was not that 
the voice of her lover, far away and faint ? 

** Alister!” she cried. ‘‘ Alister! Are you 
coming for me?” 

She listened again. There was another sound 
of ‘‘Ailasa! Ailasa!” but it seemed more faint ; 


rose again 


} and how could she send back an answer against 


the wind? Nevertheless despair made her try 
again. She called aloud from time to time, and 
listened ; then when she could hear no reply she 
gave herself up for lost, and sat down in the boat, 
and could only ery bitterly that she should see 
Darroch and Killeena and her young husband 
no more, 

So she sat through the weary hours, sleepless 
with her utter wretchedness, and yet sinking into 
a numbed state with the cold and the wet. She 
had sacrificed her shawl; it was now lying soak- 
ed in the bottom of the boat, one corner of it 
plugged in with the thole-pin. She heard no 
more the sound of the waves along the coast; 
the waves were growing bigger; she knew that 
she was out at sea. 

Day broke, cold and gray and misty. The isl- 
ands that she could dimly see in the distance lay 
like huge black shadows in the white fog ; but the 
more she gazed at them the more she was con- 
vinced that these were not the Skeirmore rocks, 
with Darroch and Killeena behind. Whither 
had she come? <A sort of stupor was beginning 
to steal over her; the pain in her heart alone 
prevented her sitfking into the bottom of the boat, 
and letting the rain and the wind and the cold 
sea have their will of her. 

She could not have closed her eyes; yet it was 
with a start that she saw, far down in the south- 
west, a small vessel apparently coming north- 
ward, Faint as the chances were that they would 
descry so small an object as this boat in the midst 
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of the fog and the rain, the sight gave her new 
courage. She began to think of the ships she 
had watched many a day go by this remote and 
lonely coast. Might not one of them pick her 
up, and carry her to some port from which she 
could make her way back to her own home? 
And yet if this help were long delayed, she knew 
that they would find only a corpse in the drifting 
boat. 

How slowly the small and shadowy ship came 
along! She gazed at it with such intensity that 
occasionally her head became giddy, and it seem- 
ed to disappear altogether; then with a quick 
anxiety she would rub her eyes and look again. 
It was a schooner. She stood up in the boat— 
and she had more difficulty now in balancing 
herself—and waved her handkerchief, looking 
anxiously all the while. Surely they must see 
her now. She watched the sails and the course 
of the vessel—her accustomed eye eager to per- 
ceive the slightest change in either. And there, 
sure enough, the schooner seemed to be slowly 
drawing nearer to her. She waved the hand- 
kerchief again. She began to tremble violently. 
Then she sank into the stern of the boat, keenly 
conscious of all that was around her, and yet ap- 
parently incapable of movement. 

It was a small schooner, but it seemed like 
the huge ghost of a dozen men-of-war as it bore 
down upon her through the gray mists of the 
rain. In a sort of dream she saw what the men 
were doing. She saw them shorten sail; then 
she heard voices; then the schooner hove to, 
and the small boat was sent down. There were 
two men and a lad in it. They pulled toward 
her. ‘They came nearer. And now the whole 
world seemed to be rocking and surging around 
her, and it appeared to her that she must strug- 
gle upward to save herself from drowning, and 
that she was powerless to act or to speak. They 
hailed her. She gave one loud cry, and then she 
knew no more. 

When she came to herself she was on the deck 
of the schooner, and two or three men, weather- 
worn of face, were gazing at her in a wondering 
way, and speaking to each other in an unknown 
tongue. 

‘*T am Ailasa Macdonald,” she said; ‘‘I live 
in Killeena. Will you put me ashore at any 
place that is near to my home?” 

‘They shook their heads, and she saw they did 
not understand. But the skipper, a srnall red- 
fuced man, who held a bottle ard a glass in his 
hand, said to her, 

‘* Engleesh ?” 

‘“* Yes, yes,” she said, eagerly. 

‘*Vare—you—come?” he said, thinking of 
each word as he pronounced it. 

She pointed over to the distant coast, now al- 
most invisible in the fog. 

‘*No wreck? No boat down?” he said, sup- 
plying with abundant gestures the missing words. 
** You come out—lost ?” 

** Yes, yes,” she said, 
ashore ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘*Take you—there? Non. Not possible. 
You rest here—a boat he come back—you take 
the boat, yes ?” 

They were all regarding the beautiful young 
girl as though she had dropped from the skies, 
and yet there was nothing rude or unkindly in 
their gaze. One of the crew came forward with 
some brandy in acup. She shuddered, and re- 
fused it, but he pressed her to take it so urgent- 
ly that she sipped some. Then the captain 
touched her dress. 

‘*Ferr bad—ferr bad,” said he, shaking his 
head, for her clothes were soaking wet. 

He turned to the sailors, and had some con- 
sultation with them in this unknown tongue. 
Then he motioned her to follow him; and al- 
though she guessed they were French, and knew 
that the French were not liked by the fishermen 
of her coast, still she had no fear of sea-faring 
folk, and she followed him bravely. 

He took her to the door of his own cabin, 
and pointed inside. He showed her the bolt; 
and when she hesitated, he said, with vehement 
gesture, 

‘*No? Why no? Forr you—it is forr you. 
Go there, and me come back—you shall give the 
dresses by this way—they go to dry by the fire, 
yes? Why no? You are afrait? Mon Dieu, 
see!” 
He showed her the bolt again; and there was 
a prond and hurt look in his face that gave her 
more courage than any voluble protestations 
could have done. She went inside the small 
eabin—it was not small in her eyes, accustomed 
as she was to the resources of much smaller 
craft than a French schooner—and made her- 
self quite at home there. The sailors treated 
her with the greatest thoughtfulness and kind- 
ness. The boy whom she had seen in the small 
boat was sent to the door of the cabin to wait 
for her wet clothes. He brought her some coffee 
and biscuits ; he brought her, too, abundant cov- 
erings for the hammock; and though he could 
not speak a word, his big black eyes and brown- 
ed hands showed her what to do. Then, having 

rtaken of this frugal but comforting meal, she 

olted the door of the cabin, she rolled herself 
up in the warm clothes, and, tired, cold, and 
heart-sick beyond measure, sank into a deep 
sleep. 
When she awoke her clothes were thorough- 
ly dried ; and she knew the difficulty they must 
have experienced in drying a woman’s clothes on 
board a boat. When she had dressed herself 
she went on deck, and it seemed to her that she 
had entered upon a new life. Surely she had 
passed through the agony of death, and left all 
her old friends and associations behind. For 
now it was clear mid-day, and the sun had rolled 
back the rain-clouds to the horizon, while far 
away across the blue sea a pale, tall, white object 
at the very extremity of the land caught the 
sunlight and shone over the dark coast. 


“Can you take me 





‘*Tt is the Butt of Lewis !” she cried, in dismay. 

‘‘Lewis? Yes, yes, yes!” the small, red- 
faced, shrewd-eyed captain said. 

Ailasa turned to him with terror in her face. 

** And where do you go to now? You wass 
saying you would put me in a boat to tek me 
back.” 


He shrugged his shoulders; she had been 
speaking too quickly for him. 

**Can not you tek me back—can not yon tek 
me back ?” the girl cried, wildly. ‘‘'There is 
many a one that will pay you for the time; or 
if you will tek me only to the Lewis, and I will 
get back to Killeena, My friends they will all 
think I am dead now ; and it wass only yester- 
day that they came to the wedding. And my 
husband, Alister, e will think that I am dead 
now.” 

But these urgent protestations were lost on 
him. He shook his head. He could not under- 
stand her when she spoke like that. 

‘* Listen,” he said toher. And then he began, 
in a slow and careful fashion, to deliver the 
speech that he had, word by word, prepared while 
she lay asleep in the cabin. ‘‘This boat is the 
Priez Pour Moi, S’il Vous Plait ; me, captain. 
We haf coaffee, vine, flour. We go to Iceland 
—bring back the salt fish to Bordeaux. We go, 
we come back, you see? Ferr vell. You rest 
here ; we see the ship you desire; you go wis 
her to English place—-good ?” 

“You are going to Iceland?” she said. 
‘* Wass there any English ships there ?” 

He shook his head. 

** No, not many Engleesh—one perhaps. But 
here on the sea many Engleesh ships—ve shall 
look—then you go back. But Why you are in 
grand distress ?” 

“‘T hef no right to be,” she ghid, sadly, and 
almost to herself. ‘‘You are ferry kind to me 
—kinder than my own kith and kin, that tried 
to murder me. And what hef [done that any 
one would try to murder me ?” 

And so the small vessel sailed away to the 
north; and the girl sat and watched for the 
ship that was to take her back to her own coun- 
try. That day they saw no fewer than five; but 
all of these the sailors told her would be of no 
use to her. When she looked disappointed, the 
small captain would ask her if she would rather 
go to America than to Iceland. 

Bit by bit, as she found out how to make him 
understand her, she told him her story ; and the 
man's face grew dark. 

“ He try to kill you!” 

‘*T do not know,” she said. _‘*I hef wished 
not to believe that ; but I can not help it, he 
wass my own husband's brother. It wass a fear- 
ful night that night. And what are they all'do- 
ing now? All going round the shore looking 
for me; or hef they gone away to the fartns, 
thinking that I wass drowned, and Alister only 
he will be looking for me out by the shores of 
Killeena, where I wass hearing him cry to me, 
‘ Ailasa! Ailasa !’” 

The further north they got the more rarely 
they caught a glimpse of any distant vessel near 
the horizon, and by-and-by Ailasa resigned her- 
self to going on with them to Iceland. Captain 
and crew were alike exceedingly kind and at- 
tentive to her. The cabin into which she had 
been at first ushered was reserved for her ex- 
clusive use. Such delicacies as the ship’s stores 
afforded were prepared for her—indeed, she had 
been accustomed to considerably rougher fare in 
the rude islands of the Hebrides. And again 
and again she besought the captain—sometimes 
with tears in her eyes—to express to the men 
her gratitude to them for their kin@iness ; and as 
for himself, she would leave it to her husband, 
Alister Lewis, to take the proper means of thank- 
ing him when she got back to her own home, 

But another bitter disappointment was in store 
for her. After the long and tedious voyage, that 
seemed to be carrying her beyond the confines 
of the known world, they saw land at last; and 
when in course of time they sailed into the small 
port of Reykjavik, she looked forward with great 
joy to meeting some of her own countrymen, 
who would take her back to Wick, or Stornoway, 
or even Greenock. There was not a single Brit- 
ish vessel of any description in the harbor. She 
cried silently; but she hid her tears, for she 
was ashamed to show apparent ingratitude to 
those who had done so much for her. 

**You rest here—small time,” said the cap- 
tain, cheerfully. ‘“‘We get the feesh, then we 
sail. Then you shall find many Engleesh ships, 
much many Engleesh ships, when we go back— 
hundreds Engleesh ships that go to Glasgow.” 

“To Glasgew,” she repeated, mechanically. 
Should she have to go to that distant city of 
which she had heard, of which she had dream- 
ed many a time in reading Alister’s letters to 
her? All that she knew of the place was the 
address of the shop in the Gallowgate to which 
she had sent her letters in reply. 

‘* Haf you money ?” said her friend the small 
captain. 

** No, not any,” she said. 

** You want money, oh yes,” he said, *‘ when 

‘ou go to Glasgow, Greenock, or the other har- 

r, for you to go home. Here some money. 
Pay me back in a letter.” 

He took out a well-worn leather purse, on the 
outside of which were large initials worked in 
gold beads. 

** My vife,” he said, with a proud smile—‘‘ m:; 
vife do that. Yes. Here some money forr you.” 

He offered her three Napoleons, which she 
took. But meanwhile she had quickly undone 
from round her neck the chain to which was 
attached a small and pretty silver watch that 
Nicol Lewis had bought for her in Stornoway. 
Both of these, while she was too much confused 
to speak, she offered to him. 

‘What is that ?” he said, with a sudden frown. 

‘* Tt iss a present,” she said, timidly, ‘* You 
hef been very kind to me.” 





‘* Non!” the French captain said, with angry 
vehemence. ‘lake away! No present forr 
” 


He looked at the young girl, at her frightened 
and imploring face ; then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and laughed. 

‘* Be not afrait !” he said, motioning back her 
hand. ‘It is no matter. I am not.angry. 
You air only a child.” 





CHAPTER VIIL 
‘AS WE RODE IN BY GLASGOW TOWN.” 

In due course of time the small French schoon- 
er had taken in her cargo of salt fish, the period 
of waiting having seemed innumerable ages to 
the young Highland girl. Then they set sail 
once more, and there was not any one of the sea- 
men kept a better look-out than she did. And 
they were more fortunate on their voyage south ; 
for before long they fell in with a homeward- 
bound steamer, the captain of which willingly 
took Ailasa on board. He would carry her to 
Glasgow, where she would take steamer for 
Stornoway. That was the best he could do for 
her. 

** You hef been a very good friend to me,” said 
Ailasa to the captain of the French schooner, 
while tears were running down her face, ‘‘ and I 
will not know at all how to thank you; but it iss 
my husband that will write to you. And if you 
wass coming any day into Styornoway, or to Va- 
tersay, or to Borva, and you wass sending a mes- 
sage to Carn-Slean in Killeena, or to Darroch, 
or to the school-house at Maol-beg, there. iss 
many and many a one that would be glad to go 





a long way to see you. Yes, and there will be 
many and many a one will be a friend to you, if 
they wass never to see you, and I will say that it 
iss a good friend you hef been to me.” 

Ailasa stood on the deck of the big steamer as | 
it went throbbing on its way. She did not know 
that she was an object of great enriosity to the 
passengers on board, for she was still regarding | 
the small vessel that was being left behind, and | 
waving her handkerchief to the good friends 
whom she was little likely to see again. Then 
she turned to find herself among a new set of 
strangers. 

The captain of the steamer was a tall, burly, 
white-haired Scotchman, who talked in a bluff 
fashion that rather frightened her, but who was 
very kind to her all the same. And when on 
the next afternoon they sailed up the Clyde and 
got near to Glasgow—the girl was quite bewil- 
dered by the din of the dock-yards and the sight 
of such great crowds of people—he said to her, 

‘* Now, my lass, it winna do for ye to gang 
aboot the streets o’ a big town; and I’m telled 
that the Stornoway steamer doesna sail the 
morn’s mornin’, but the day after. Hae ye got 
any siller about ye?” 

She showed him the three gold pieces, which 
he regarded with much contempt. 

“*Gie them to me,” he said, “and I'll get ye 
something mair serviceable. Now take heed o’ 
what I’m saying. I'll send one o’ my men to 
put ye into a cab, and ye'll drive to that shop in 
the Gallowgate—do you understand? Then ye’ll 
tell Mr. Macilwham—and God forgie him for 
having such a name—wha ye are and your be- 
longings, and he'll put ye in the way o’ getting a 
comfortable lodging. And I'll lend ye a bag to 
put the bits o’ things in that the leddies have 
given ye; but mind ye let me have the bag back 
again, for it doesna belong to me.” 

It was as one in a dream that Ailasa found 
herself in the great city of which Alister Lewis 
had often written to her. Surely there was noth- 
ing here of all that she had imagined. When 
she stepped on to the quay at the Broomielaw 
the noise of the place terrified her, and she 
could only stare in a frightened fashion at the 
enormous masses of houses and the wonderful 
streams of men and women and the strange ve- 
hicles in: the streets. The sailor who was in 
charge of her treated her as if she were a child, 
He took her hand to lead her up to the cab, see- 
ing that she almost shrank from venturing out 
into the street. Then he got on the box beside 
the driver, and they drove away. 

What hideous roar and rattle was this that 
filled her ears? The great gaunt lines of houses 
seemed to have noend. She saw crowds of peo- 
ple such as she had scarcely imagined to exist in 
the whole world; and all at once, recollecting 
that she was alone in this vast multitude, know- 
ing none and known to none, her courage fell 
away from her. It seemed to her that she was 
now as lost and forlorn as she had been that wild 
night out at sea, and that she should never see 
Alister Lewis, or her mother, or Killeena any 
more. The endless streets were blotted out by 
her tears. She thought no more of the size of 
the place, except that it seemed to her she was 
plunging deeper and deeper into an inscrutable 
and terrible wilderness, from which there could 
be no escape. When at length the vehicle 
stopped and the sailor came down to ask her to 
alight, she stepped out on the pavement with a 
look on her face as of a bird that suddenly finds 
itself in the hands of a snarer. The very skies 
and the free light of Heaven seemed shut out in 
the heart of this fearful city. 

‘* Ay, my good lass, this is the shop,” said the 
Scotch sailor; ‘‘dinna ye see the name ower the 
door ?” 

She timidly crossed the pavement. 

** Here,” said the man, ‘‘ take your bag wi’ ye, 
and mind what Captain MacIntyre telled ye. 
And I'll say good-day to ye, and wish ye a quick 
passage back to Stornoway.” 

She was so bewildered that she could only 
thank him vaguely ; then she went into the shop. 

It was a strange place. There was no one at 
all in the front portion of it; and behind, in the 
gloom, she could see another large apartment 





filled with large frames and sheets of glass and 
gilded decorations, It seemed hopeless to her 





to ask here for news of Alister Lewis. She could 
not believe now that this city in which she found 
herself was the Glasgow of which she had heard 
him speak. 

But as her eyes got accustomed to the twilight 
she saw there were two dusky figures coming 
along through that lumber of window-frames and 
gilded mirrors, and as they came they spoke. 

‘“The morn’s mornin’ ?” said the elder of the 
two, who was in front. ‘‘ Weel, I’m sorry to 
see the last o’ ye, lad. But twa or three years 
will make ye forget what ye’ve come through. 
At seeven, is it, that ye sail?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the younger man. 

The sound of the voice thrilled through her, 
and she would have run toward him but that the 
whole place seemed to reel round. She caught 
at the counter beside her; she vainly stretched 
out her other hand toward him: she could nei- 
ther speak nor cry. 

And then it seemed to her, before she sank 
into unconsciousness, that Alister Lewis turned 
a white and haggard face toward her, and that 
a wild cry of terror escaped from his lips as he 
gazed at her, trembling and irresolute. She 
could not help stretching out both hands to him 
—she said, ‘‘ Alister, dinna ye know me?”— 
and then, as she fell, she knew that his arms 
were around her, and he was calling to her and 
caressing her and speaking to her as to one who 
had come back from the grave to delight and 
astonish those she had left behind. 

‘* Ailasa! Ailasa!” She heard the words, 
faintly and distantly, as she had heard them that 
night off the Skeirmore rocks ; and when at last 
she came to herself that was all he could mur- 


| mur into her ear as he held her fast, so that the 


strange vision should not melt away and escape 
from him. 

‘* Ailasa, my lass, where hef you been? 
Where hef you been, Ailasa?” he said. ‘‘ I was 


| never thinking to see you again in the world. 


It was the morn’s mornin’ I was going away to 
America. Ailasa, why dinna you speak to me ?” 

But here Mr. Macilwham, a quiet, little, gray- 
faced old man, who frowned because that his 
eyes were wet, came forward and interposed in 
a rough manner, 

** Alister,” said he, ‘‘ have ye no sense, man? 
Let the lass alone! Ye’'ll have plenty o’ time to 
ask her questions afterward, and jist now, why, 
bring the lass into the back shop, and we will get 
her some tea, and Mrs. Macilwham will come 
ower and see that she is put to rights. Come 
along, my girl. Dinna ye bother your head wi’ 
questions. It is a very gran’ thing ye are safe 
and sound, and there’s plenty o’ time for the 
askin’ o’ questions. Alister, my man, jist you 
run across the street and bid the gudewife mak’ 
haste and step this way. Come along, my lass!” 


That evening Ailasa sat in a little parlor in 
the Gallowgate, made very comfortable by the 
ministrations of the glazier’s wife, and looking 
pleased and contented amidst all the wonders 
and novelties of such a place. And Alister Lew- 
is, who could not keep his eyes away from his 
young wife, who seemed to have come back to 
him, pale and beautiful, from the very realms of 
death, showed her a letter which he had just re- 
ceived from Darroch. It was from his brother 
Nicol, and this was one passage of it: ‘‘ God 
knaws I hef nothing to Nat myself, but how 
wass I to speak to him, Alister, when you wass 
tell me that fearful thing at Stornoway. And 
the people, too, they wass saying things mirover, 
and he wass not a blind man; and from one day 
to the other he wass seeing that no one would go 
near to him, and him a ferra proud man whatev- 
er. And it wass bad, and ferra bad, for us to 
have this great shame on our family; and Ha- 
mish and Donald they would not say one word ; 
but every one he would know that the people 
wass thinking more as they would say. This 
wass ferra strange, too, that he wouldna gang 
down to the sea, although the boat she wass 
wantin’ the pentin, and he wouldna gang down to 
the sea, but he wass keepin’ about the farm from 
the mornin’ till the night. Well, well, Alister, 
there wass many a one thinking he would go 
away from Darroch, but there wass no one think- 
ing he would throw himself into the water, and 
it is a bad thing to hef a drooned man in the 
family when you go to the fishing, and him droon- 
ed by his own hand. And it iss two of the fam- 
ily gone away now; and Mrs. Macdonald she 
will be for leaving Carn-Slean—and Ailasa away, 
too, there will not be much of a song or a dance 
about Darroch or Killeena for many’s the year 
that is to come.” 

And so the letter went on, and Ailasa trembled 
and wept by turns to think of the desolation that 
had fallen over her home. 

‘* But it will be a happier time, Ailasa, when 
you go back,” Alister Lewis said, gladly enough, 
as he put his hand on the girl's shoulder and 
patted her; ‘‘and it will be a great surprise to 
all the people when they see us together—as if 
you were come back from another world to them 
—and there will be many a good song and a 
dance yet in the islands all in good time. And 
that day will be a good day that you will go over 
the moor to Carn-Slean, for there was no one 
ever thinking you would see Carn-Slean again. 
But you were saying, Ailasa, you will rather 
send them a message by the steamer, and that is 
very good, that they will not be frightened, and 
you will stay for a week or two to see the fine 
sights of Glasgow.” 

“Oh yes,” said Ailasa, with a happy light 
shining in her blue eyes. ‘‘ There iss many a 
thing I will like to see in Glasgow that they hef 
not heard of in Darroch or Killeena; and it will 
be a proud day the day that I will go back to 
Killeena and tell them all the fine things that I 
hef seen. And maybe,” said the girl, shyly, re- 
membering her duty as a school-master’s wife— 
‘*maybe I will learn a little of the good English 
before we go back to Killeena.” 





